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Procter & Gamble household cleaners are de- —_ environmental scientists assess the safety of product 
signed to meet the highest standards of envi- _ ingredients and how they impact actual rivers and 
ronmental safety. © From their very introduction, streams. @ And we're just as intent with our pack- 
Mr. Clean, Top Job, Comet, and Spic and Span have —_aging efforts. Spic and Span Pine is already available 
all been making life easier with their outstanding —_in 100% recycled plastic bottles. @ Striving to im 


cleaning ability. Just as important, since 1965, they've __ prove the environmental quality of our products 
— 


also been carefully formu- 


lated with biodegradable 
cleaning agents. @ As part of 
our continuous Commitment 
to the environment, we've 
even established our own 
experimental freshwater 
stream. Through this facility, 





iS an Ongoing process. As 


we continue to invest in re- 


search, our goal remains 
clear and simple: to make 
the hardest-working deaners 
for your house the safest 


possible cleaners for every- 


one’s home 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR 


f you are an avid reader of 
pe masthead, you have 
surely noticed the name Ed 
Jamieson. Appointed 
managing editor in 


ward L 

assistant 
1969 and executive editor in 
1976, Jamieson has been a top 
Time longer than 
any other person, with the ex- 


ception of our 


editor of 


co-founder 
Henry R. Luce. Most recently, 
Ed hz 


distinction over our “back-of- 


is presided with great 


sections, the de- 


partments that deal with the 


the-book 


sciences, culture and society 
Having succeeded in manag 
ing a major transformation of 
these sections, he has now decided to retire. The occasion is a sig 
nificant milestone in the history of this magazine 

Jamieson arrived here from Massachusetts in 1954, when 
TIME was 31 years old. He polished his craft over nearly four dec- 
ades, writing and editing in every section, acting as managing edi- 
tor on countless occasions and, by example and firm prodding, 
nurturing the talents of several generations of staff people. 

In many ways, Jamieson personifies what is best about TIME: 
his integrity and respect for the English language are enviable, as 


is his erudition. Ed was a writer in the Nation section in 1961 





when he was called on to produce the Man of the Year cover sto- 

ry on John F. Kennedy. Versatility being another Jamieson trait 

the next year he wrote an equally fine Man of the Year story on 
Pope John XXIII. 

Executive editor A voracious reader whose 


Jamieson interests range from Peanuts 


from Peanuts to the Annuario Ponitificio, the 
to the Annuario Vatican’s annual equivalent 
Pontificio of Who's Who, Ed is known 


for lugging 30 or more books 


Byexampleand _ his vacation home on Cape 
firm prodding, Cod every summer. He is 

d with adr known as well for a dry, sharp 
=e : y wit that belies his normally 
sharp wit, he self-effacing style (he once 
nurtured the wryly observed that the return 
talents of several of a former. imposing manag- 
generations of ing editor would be “the Sec 
staff people ond Coming’’) 


We truly cannot let this 
man out of our clutches, so | 
= am happy to report that fol 
lowing a sabbatical on Cape Cod with his wife Ann, Ed will return 
as consulting editor in charge of special issues and projects. “I’ve 
had the good luck,” he says, “doing what I really enjoy 
what goes on in the world and helping to make sense of it, at least 
in print. I hope to keep on doing both, but have a little more time 
for simpler things too.” 
we're grateful for that 


watching 


Jamieson’s good luck is also ours, and 


"ae 








NilomOelesiierc! 
satisfies what you need, 
it quickly responds to 
what you want. 


1FbbeshietsMeinet-teue Family Circle “Domestic Family Car of the Year.” 
OY .We-jateetcicceW\/) memoinm cc sebled eh \mele Rvs leon o.-)olaceRe)slaceercleclbicejtetclelemeu-tetjestt-\-} (06m 
= Standard Scotchgard™ Fabric Protector on all seats and doors. ® Optional 3.1 Liter 
V6 with Multi-Port Fuel Injection. ® 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper 


Plus Warranty* PEOPLE ARE 
WINNING WITH 









Chevy Lumina Sedan. It has everything you need...and then some. 
Like the best highway mileage of any V6-powered vehicle in its class! If you need 
passenger room, no other mid-size six-passenger sedan has more! And to fight rust, Lumina’s 
corrosion protection can’t be beat. Lumina also expects the unexpected and quickly 
ee gives you what you want. It also inherited the exceptionally tuned ride 
of Corvette-inspired independent rear suspension. And no matter 
where you turn, the power of Lumina’s available 3.1 Liter V6 and the 
confidence of four-wheel disc brakes help keep you in control and 
out of trouble. Chevy Lumina Sedan. A great many reasons more 
people are winning with The Heartbeat of America. 





*See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty. A deductible will apply after 12 months or 12,000 miles. 
tExcludes other GM products. Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem, Lumina and Corvette are registered trademarks and Chevy ® 
isa trademark of theGMCorp. ©1991 GMCorp. All Rights Reserved. Let's get it together... buckle up. 














When a good idea 
is a good idea 


It's not always easy dealing with government. Very often, we find ourselves at 
loggerheads with the regulators and the legislators. But every now and then 
something happens which makes us realize that it doesn’t have to be that 


Earlier this year, William K. Reilly, head of the federal government's 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), had a good idea. It is called the 
Industrial Toxics Project. 

Essentially, the idea entails a cooperative effort between the EPA and 
600 large industrial firms, including a number of oil and chemical companies. 
What the EPA proposed to these companies was the setting of a reasonable 
and clear goal for the reduction of the total volume of 17 specific chemicals— 
voluntarily—by the companies. 

In other words, what the EPA was saying was: “Here's what needs 
doing; here's a sensible time frame for doing it in; you know your business, so 
you decide how to do it’’ 

In short, here was a government body willing to admit we may know 
something about our own business. A government body willing to experiment 
with an approach other than “command and control” pronouncements. A gov- 
ernment body that didn't fee! the need to posture by mandating requirements. 

Obviously, it was an offer we couldn't refuse and, along with other 
companies, we determined we would give it a try. 

Although some reduction programs will require significant engineering 
and construction efforts to implement, we have pledged to try to have them 
up and running by year-end 1995. 

It's an ambitious goal. It will take a determined effort and will call for 
substantial additions to our capital and operating expense. But it's a goal 
worth striving for. 

Reducing or eliminating any harmful impact on the environment from 
our operations has long been a goal for Mobil. Ever since we first formulated 
an environmental policy in 1956, 14 years before the first “Earth Day,” we 
have been committed to following stringent standards and guidelines to pro- 
tect the environment. That same policy predated the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, which was created in 1970, and exceeded what was required by 
law at the time. Even then, toxicology was on the list of topics covered by our 
first policy, along with air and water pollution. 

Joining the EPA's Industrial Toxics Project is not our first cooperative 
venture, either. In addition to those we've joined in years gone by, Mobil pres- 
ently is part of a joint 17-company automotive/oil industry research project 
aimed at finding cleaner-burning fuels and engines. We also have signed the 
American Petroleum Institute's environmental principles, which renew and 
reemphasize the industry's commitment to safe and ecologically sensitive 
operations. 

Mobil, with 20 other industry members, established a not-for-profit 
corporation to provide funding for the operations of the newly created Marine 
Spill Response Corporation. This $900 million organization is being designed 
to respond to catastrophic oil spills in the continental United States. It will cre- 
ate and operate five regional centers, each designed to have a best efforts 
response capability of 216,000 barrels, nearly 10 times larger than any previ- 
ous response organization in the continental United States. 

As a signer of the Chemical Manufacturers Association's guiding prin- 
ciples, Mobil also has pledged itself to safeguard the environment in the man- 
agement of our chemical operations. 

Those are just a few of our efforts, but you get the idea. Given our 
long-term commitment to the environment and our willingness to work coop- 
eratively with others in limiting environmental damage from our operations, 
the decision to volunteer for the EPA program was not terribly difficult for us 
to make—and we're not looking for any special pats on the back. 

However, we hope that, in accepting the EPA challenge, we can further 
demonstrate and reinforce Mobil’s voluntary commitment to work for a 
cleaner environment for America. Given the opportunity, we are prepared to 
do our part. 

All we need is a good idea. 


Mobil 


© 1991 Mobil Corporation 

















LETTERS 


COCAINE INC. 


“What makes 
you think 
Colombians are 
any happier than 
Americans about 
the crime and 
violence that have 
erupted in their 
country because 
of drugs?” 





Myriam Weinstein 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


The Supreme Court Turns Right 


COCAINE INC. 
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Your article about the Cali cartel 
[WorLD, July 1] was written with all the in- 
gredients of a good, violent gangster story. 
Unfortunately, it gives the impression that 
the cunning Colombian capos are solely re- 
sponsible for the drug situation in the U.S. 
The drug problem is not a simplistic ques- 
tion of good guys vs. bad guys. Why is the 
U.S. so weak that it must blame everyone 
else for its own addictions? 

Jairo A. Marin 

Correspondent for Bogota-based 
Noticero de las Siete TV News 
New York City 


Why aggrandize drug dealers by calling 
them drug kings? Why not refer to them by 
what they really are: drug scum? 

M. Morgan Hostetter 
Topeka 

















LETTERS 
Selling or using any hard drug, espe- 
cially given the unfavorable balance of 
trade, is unpatriotic. A person may as well 
be a communist as either a drug user 
or seller 
James Kyle 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Space Arguments 


As the ranking Republican on the 
House Appropriations subcommittee, | 
take offense at NASA administrator Rich- 
ard Truly’s argument that an American 
space station is a better investment than 
any social program [INTERVIEW, July 1]. 
The subcommittee voted to eliminate the 
$2.09 billion in funding for the space sta- 
tion Freedom, which enabled us to fund 
NASA’S space science programs as well as 
housing and veterans programs. The 
House of Representatives’ vote to rein- 
state the funding meant that some domes- 
tic programs and NASA science projects 
would take a backseat to manned space 
missions. We should cut our losses now. 

Bill Green, U.S. Representative 
15th District, New York 
Washington 


NASA chief Richard Truly admits he 
would love to return to space. Those of us 
who value space exploration are happy he’s 
in NASA’s driver's seat. We repeatedly wit- 
ness him enduring Congress's grillings. It is 
Admiral Truly who will prevent our short- 
sighted officials from destroying human- 
ity’s logical future direction. 

William McEwen 
Irving, Texas 


Source of Shame 


I just finished reading your interview 
with Nicholas (“the Crow”) Caramandi 
and am disgusted [INTERVIEW, June 17]. 
As a 23-year-old, first-generation Ameri- 
can of Sicilian descent, | have grown up 
with the “Sicilian Mafia” stigma, and it in- 
furiates me to read Caramandi’s com- 
ments that the Mafia is “the greatest thing 
that a human could experience.” When I 
was younger, I romanticized the Mafia. 
With all the glorifying movies, this was not 
difficult to do. That changed when I dis- 
covered what the Mafia was really all 
about. The Mafia is a source of shame. 

Giovanna Nilo 


Cliffside Park, NJ. 


Call of the Wild 


The activist position against the exis- 
tence of zoos [NATURE, June 24] is dis- 
| tressing. Zoos are wonderful sanctuaries 
and the last safe haven for several pre- 
cious, endangered species. It would be di- 
sastrous to shut them down. 

Denise Boehler 
Chicago 


Where do 
SWI IBEStleeulerons 
get to know 


journalists? 


The TIME Insider: 
One of the exclusive privileges of TIME Plus 


Peatagoe Preas Peo 


TIME, JULY 22, 1991 
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You will always have competition. 
No matter what business you re in. 

So you grasp for every advantage 
you can to contend with the elements. 
The winds of trend or change. The market. 
Your competition. 

We know about your struggle. 

So much so, that Georgia ower has 
developed a range of services specially 
tailored to give you and your business 
an advantage. An edge in energy usage. 

This edge, collectively, is Georgia 
Rawer people, resources and services. 

At your disposal. Free for the asking. 

Whether you need advice on 
energy efficient space conditioning, 
cooking, lighting, or hot water equipment. 
Or engineering assistance. Site selection 
help. Product demonstrations. Or training. 

Our expertise, and our attitude, 
can render you an undeniable advantage. 
‘To keep you ahead of the struggle. 

Find out how we can forge a 
partnership to provide your business 
with that energy edge. Call your local 
Georgia lower office. 

The sooner you do, the sooner 


well get underway. 
Georgia Power PN 
Serving You With Energy® 


© 199] Geongia Rewer Company 
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One little | 
HISMANAL (sciz010 x= 


one timed day 


prs 


- 


for 24 hours 
of non-drowsy 


allergy relief . 


It's not easy being an allergy sufferer. You know it and the makers 
of HISMANAL® know it. 

Now you can get 24-hour non-drowsy* relief by taking one little 
tablet one time a day. Just ask your doctor about HISMANAL®. 

HISMANAL? is an advanced prescription medicine for allergy 
sufferers. Advanced because it’s the first and only allergy medicine 
to give 24-hour relief from your runny nose, itchy eyes and sneezing. 
Yet HISMANAL® won't leave you feeling drowsy or jittery like some 
allergy medicines. With HISMANAL®, your allergy symptoms are 
relieved and you feel like your normal self. 

And HISMANAL?® hasn’t been shown to lose its effectiveness over 
time. You keep enjoying the same advanced 24-hour relief every time 
you take it. 

So talk to your doctor about HISMANAL®. Ask questions. Find out 
if 24-hour non-drowsy relief could make a difference in your life. 

It could, you know. 


*The reported incidence of drow ith HISMANAL* (7. linical studies involving m 
pe enif that reported in patier “ving placebo (6.4%) 


Please see brie 


..oTHE FIRST 24 HOUR ALLERGY RELIEVER. 
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CASTEMIZOLE xz, 


Betore prescritng, please consult complete prescriting information of which 
the following is a bret summary 

DESCRIPTION: HISMANAL” fastemzole) 6 a 
fst avaiable in scored wiete tablets tor oral 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: HISIMANAL is contrandcater 
hypersensivity to astermzole Or any of the mactive 





ne H,-receptor antago 
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tential antcholnergic 
ases, including asia 
Cautbon should be used in patients with orr er wer dseases (See 
Cirrncal Pharmacology section) HISMANAL pear to be chalyzabie 
Cauton should also be used when treating patents with renal eniparment 
Information for Patients: Patents taking HISMANAL should receive Ine fol 
lowing information and structions Antinestacenes are prescribed to reduce 
ahergic sympioms. Patents should be questioned about pregnancy or facta 
tion before starting HISMANAL therapy, since the drug should be used 
pregnancy or lactaton only if the potential benett justifies the potentia nsk 
to tetus or baby (see Pregnancy subsection) Patent de instructed 

¥) to take HeM ata only as needed 2) not to e ne 
and 3) to take HISMANAL on an empty store 





ying) effects mn pabents with lower away 



















contamer in a cool, dry place, away from heat or direct Sunignt. and away 
from chigren 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: Caron 
Dotential has not Deen revealed in rats given 260x the recommen 
Gose of astemuzole tor 24 months. or in mece given 400x ¢ 
human dose for 18 months Micronucieus, dormant lethal 
exchange and Ames tests of astemzole Nave not revealed mutagenic activ 
ty. impaement of fertility was not observed in male or fernale rats given 
200k the recommended human dose 
Pregnancy: Propaancy Cotogery C: Teratogemec effects were not observed 
rats admunstered 200x the recommended numan dose or in rapbits given 
200 the recommended human dose Maternal toxicity was seen in ratibrs 
admirustered 200x the recommendes human dose Embryocadal effects 
accompamed by Maternal toxicity were observed at 100x the recommended 
human dose in rats Embryotoacity or maternal toucity was not observed in 
rats of rabtets adkrunnstered 50x the recommended human dose. There are 
no adequate and well controled studies in pregnant women. HISMANAL 
should be used Gunng pregnancy only ¢ the potential benefit justihies the 
potential rss to the fetus Metabolites may ren 
4 months after the end of dosing calculated o 
terrrmnal half-life (See Orca’ Pharmacology sec 
Mothers: 
mitk Because 
shouts dee: 
HISMANAL is 
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Pediatric Use: Satety and efficacy mn Chidren under 12 years of age has not 
been demonstrated 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: The reported inowences of adverse reactions listed in 
the following table are derived fram controtied climcal studies m adults bn 
these studes the usual maintenance dose of HISMANAL " (astemuole) was 
W mg once daty 
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Adverse reaction information has been obtamned from m nan 7500 
patients in afl cheucal trals Weight gain has been reported 13.6% of astem 
20le treated patients involved n controlled studies. with an average treat 
ment duration of 53 days. In 46 of the 59 patents for whom actual weight 
gaen data was available the average weagit gain was 3 2 & equentiy 
occurring adverse expenences reported in chmcal trials aneously 
trom marketing expenence with HISMANAL include angoede 
Spasm. depressor, edema. epstaxrs. myalgia. pap 
Oruntus, and rash. Marketing expenences include solatec 
sions. A causal relationship with HISMANAL has not Deen estabbshed 
OVERDOSAGE: in tne event of overdosage. supportive Measures in 
gastnc lavage and emesis should be employed Cas 
reported from foregn marketing expenence Although overdoses of up 
500 mg have been reported with no # effects, cases of senous ventnoular 
arrhythmias. including Torsades de pointes, followrig overdoses at greater 
be carefully observed and 
pected overdose An appro 
Thy ttvrwc treatment may be needed HISMANAL does not appear 
adie Care should be taken not to exceed dosing recommended i" 
the DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION section Oral LD, values for HISMANAL 
were 2052 mg’kg in mce and 3154 mp kg Wy rats. In neonatal rats, the oral 
LD, was 905 mg kg in males and 12. 38 mg females 
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LETTERS 


No matter how humane a zoo is, captiv- 
ity is always cruel. Wild animals belong in 
the wild, not in cages to entertain people. If 
people want to learn more about animals, 
they should watch National Geographic 
and other television wildlife specials. 

Gloria Kim 
Bayside, N.Y. 


Animal protectionists have concerns 
about zoos that weren’t addressed in “Just 
Too Beastly for Words.” Zoos often sell off 
their old and unwanted animals to dealers, 
who then sell them to laboratories. While 
training docents at one zoo, an instructor 
was asked if giraffes make noise. He re- 
plied that he had never heard the female 
till her baby was hauled away in a truck; 
then her cries could be heard throughout 
the zoo. Zoos are Big Business, and all too 
often the animals are bought, sold and 
traded like slaves. 

Chris Johnson 
Albuquerque 





Tradition Rattled 

Can’t you just see it coming? Boy 
Scouts [Eruics, July 1] admit girls. Stri- 
dent feminist takes umbrage at the organi- 
zation’s name. Then: Person Scouts! 


Richard Johnson 
Northlake, Ill. 


The entire TIME editorial staff owes 
scouts, their parents and most especially 
volunteer scout leaders a public apology. 
The Boy Scouts of America may have need 
of improvement, but to even hint that par- 
ents are secking an intolerant atmosphere 
for their children is just not supported by 
the day-to-day activities of scout packs or 
troops. The world our children live in to- 
morrow will be an extension of the one we 
live in today: there will be both diversity 
and intolerance. Scouting parents do not 
have their eyes closed. We are trying to 
makc it better for everyone. 

Nancy S. Toppan, Cub Scout Pack 134 
Peter C. Toppan, Boy Scout Troop 93 
Scituate, Mass. 


While the Girl Scout program strives to 
maintain a sense of tradition and instill 
ethical values in today’s girls and young 
women, our contemporary approach to 
meeting their needs far exceeds simply 
making “women better homemakers,” as 
stated by attorney Mark Rubin. Girl Scouts 
today address such topics as preventing 
youth suicide, teen pregnancy and drug 
abuse. Special programs center on literacy, 
math and appreciating diversity. Girl 
Scouts as young as five years old begin to 
dispel the myths about traditional career 
roles and discover that they can indeed be- 
come anything they want to be. 

Marci L. Mattos, Executive Director 
Sierra Madres Girl Scout Council 
Arcadia, Calif. 








Nature’s Role 


In “Saving Nature, But Only for Man” 
[Essay, June 17], Charles Krauthammer 
champions what he calls “a sane environ- 
mentalism,” the idea that man should pre- 
serve nature only on grounds of self-pres- 
ervation. This proposition is based on a 
false premise. Man’s well-being and na- 
ture’s are inextricably linked: the more we 
abuse our environment, the less able the 
environment is to support us. Krautham- 
mer argues that “variety in nature is a 
good, a high aesthetic good, but nothing 
more than that.” To the contrary, diversity 
in nature is essential to human survival. 

John C. Sawhill 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
The Nature Conservancy 

Arlington, Va. 





1. er es <r ee 
Loving Mother Earth 


Charles Krauthammer’s declaration that 
he chooses family over owls (Essay, June 
17] brought hoots from nearly 700 
readers who disapproved of “Saving 
Nature, But Only for Man.” Wrote Andrew 
Burr of Reno: “Whether it be a snail darter 
or the spotted owl, we diminish ourselves if 
we don't do all we can to prevent the 
extinction of another species.” Denise 
Walsh of New York City called Kraut- 
hammer an “environmental Nazi.” Said 
Walsh: “The fact that we have the power to 
destroy nature does not give us the moral 
right to do so.” Mark 
Tobkin of Portland 
suggested that 
perhaps Kraut- 
hammer would 
support global 
population control. 
Only 17 of Time's 
readers agreed with 
Krauthammer, calling 
his Essay refreshingly 
direct in the midst of 
environmental mania. 




















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 


TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 


Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space, 
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1-800-843-TIME 
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To confirm the benefits of nuclear energy, 
we got an outside opinion. 


borne pollutants in the U.S. by over 19,000 plants. Because the more plants we have, 


In the words of the President's National 
Energy Strategy, “Nuclear power is a 
proven electricity-generating technology 
that emits no sulfur dioxide, nitrogen 
oxides, or greenhouse gases.” 

In fact, nuclear energy helps reduce air- 


the more energy we'll have for the future 


tons every day. That's because the 111 nuc 
of our planet. 


plants now operating in this country don't 
burn anything to generate electricity For more information, write to the U.S. 

The air we breathe is cleaner because of Council for Energy Awareness, P.O. Box 
nuclear energy. But we need more nuclear 66080, Dept. BE01, Washington, D. 


Nuclear energy means cleaner air. 


1991 USCEA 

















No ONE KNOWS THE LAND LIKE A NAVAJO 


Ina place studded with saguaros, gouged 





by arroyos, and knee-deep in cholla, it helps to know Navajo. 

The new Mazda Navajo. A four-wheeler so 
tough and smart, the editors of Motor Trend saw 
fit to name it the “1991 Truck of the Year” <= 

How did the Navajo earn this prestigious honor? 
With a 4.0-liter V6 mated to shift-on-the-fly four-wheel 
drive. And an independent front suspension system that 
gives each wheel a separate axle and coil spring. 

In fact, the Navajo can make even the harshest 
terrain actually comfortable. 

Or as Motor Trend magazine put it, “Driver and 
passenger comfort is this Mazda's hallmark. The Navajos 
interior is accommodating and well-designed, and the 
suspension sops up bumps like... towels sop up spills.” 


They went on to say, “The Navajo enjoys 


a significant cost advantage over virtually all of its 
comparably-equipped competitors. Despite this key edge, 
it boasts...a full spectrum of power-assisted amenities... 
sportseats. ..power disc/drum brakes with rear ABS. ..and 
four-speaker AM/FM sound system.” 

So go ahead and get to know the land. Take your 
family. Take your camping gear. And take the advice of 
Motor Trend. Take the Mazda Navajo. 

36-MONTH/50,000-MILE WARRANTY 
No-deductible,""bumper-to-bumper’ protection. See your 


dealer for limited warranty details. For a free brochure on 


any new Mazda car or truck, call toll-free, 1-800-345-3799. 


IT JUST FEELS RIGHT? 














GRAPEVINE 
By DAVID ELLIS/ Reported by Sidney Urquhart 


LOOK ae SORRY NOW 

\ life sentence has evidently given JONATHAN JAY POLLARD, who 
pleaded guilty in 1986 to selling U.S. secrets to Israel, plenty of time to ponder 
his deeds. “Dear Mom and Dad,” he wrote in a lawyerly burst of remorse, “I 
regret the adverse effect which my actions had on the U.S. and the Jewish com- 
munity. . . I have also reflected on how and why, despite my idealism about the 
world and Israel’s place in it, I was capable of taking the actions I did.” During 
an 18-month spying binge, the former Navy counterintelligence analyst gave 
hundreds of classified documents to Israeli contacts for some $45,000 in cash. 
claiming “anxiety” over Israel’s vulnerability to attack. The passage of time has 
also given more weight to Pollard’s excuse. His defenders, who want his sen- 
tence commuted, contend that his information on the Iraqi military was crucial 


to Israel during the gulf war. 


LET’S HAVE IT BOTH WAYS 


G.O.P. political advisers, worried about the widespread dissatisfaction among 
Republican women about a possible rollback in abortion rights, have persuaded George 
Bush to further soften his statements on the issue. Private polls have charted increased 
concern among women since the Supreme Court upheld the government's right to deny 
federal funding to family-planning clinics that mention the abortion option. Then came 
"comments by court nominee Clarence Thomas. Last week 
Bush emphasized that the party is a “big tent” with room for varied views, even though 
its platform essentially considers abortion to be murder. 
‘is that our party tent is big enough to include murderers.” 


the disclosure of ‘pro-life’ 


Bush adviser, * 


IN THE HOT SEAT 


Senate confirmation for a second 
term as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staft 
is a virtual certainty, but COLIN POWELL can 
expect some uncomfortable moments along 
the way. Several members of the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, led by Georgia’s Sam 
Nunn, recognize Powell as a primary source 
for Bob Woodward's controversial book 
The Commanders. The Senators will ask the 
general whether he truly preferred econom- 
ic sanctions to war against Iraq, as the book 
claims, and whether it was appropriate for 
him to disclose the confidential advice he 
gave to the President. 


IF THEY CAN DOIT, 
WE CAN DO IT 


Baseball certainly isn’t known as 
the national pastime of North Korea. Con- 
demned as a bourgeois indulgence, the 
sport was banned when the country was es- 
tablished in 1948. So why is a baseball stadi- 
um being built as a “gift” to President KIM 
IL SUNG for his 80th birthday next April? 
Apparently Kim changed his mind when he 
found out that fellow die-hard Marxist Fi- 
del Castro and just about everybody else in 
Cuba is crazy about the game. Ww 


Lights, Camera, 
Action. Axi Rose, lead 
screamer for Guns N’ 
Roses, worries about 
his image—the visual 
one, anyway. Concert 
promoters in Missouri 
are suing him for 
throwing a tantrum 
and sparking a riot 
after he spotted a fan 
videotaping him. A 
week later at a concert 
for 20,000 fans, 
Rose showed up two 
hours late. 


Flag Spurning. 
Marriott Corp., wh 
handles the food 
concessions at Dodger 
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“What we're saying,” 





Aletter home: regrets and excuses 


cracks a 


ae 





Kim I Sung, baseball fan 


BAD MANNERS 


Stadium in Los 
Angeles, issued a 
memo last month 
ordering vendors to 
“keep working during 
The Star-Spangled 
Banner."’ Employees 
rebelled, and the 
company dropped the 
idea two weeks later. 


No Respect for the 
Elderly. Ata Capitol 
Hill luncheon 
addressed by John 
Sununu, 79-year-old 
lawyer Harry Rosen- 
field had trouble 
getting to his feet to 
hector the chief of staff 
about Dan Quayle’s 
fitness to be President. 
When Rosenfield was 
done, Sununu retorted, 
“If Quayle does ascend 
to the presidency, you 
can be sure he won't 
fall out of his chair!” 


Don’t Leave Home 
With It. Lots of 
batters have charged 





the mound after 
getting hit by a 
pitch, but when 
Detroit outfielder 
John Shelby went 
after Boston's 
Roger Clemens last 
week, the slugger 
took his bat along 
on the trip 

for emphasis. That's 
a big no-no. Shelby, 
who was tackled 

by the catcher, 
earned an ejection 
and may be 
suspended. 

















IRAN-CONTRA 


The Cover-Up 


rIMI 
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Begins to Crack 


Aformer CIA official admits the agency lied about its knowledge of the 
secret plan to fund the Nicaraguan rebels. Even worse, U.S. spymasters 
may have been entangled with a notorious criminal enterprise. 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


ntil last week the Iran-contra 

scandal seemed ready to fade 

from the courts, the news and 

the mind. After costing more 

than four years and $25.5 mil 
lion, the investigation headed by special 
prosecutor Lawrence Walsh was limping to 
a close. A federal appeals court had over- 
turned Lieut. Colonel Oliver North’s felony 
conviction, and a retrial seemed unlikely. 
The same outcome seemed possible for for- 
mer National Security Adviser John Poin- 
dexter’s conviction. 

Then the scandal roared back to life 
with a series of stunning developments. 
They suggested that: 
> Top intelligence officials had engaged in 
covering up the Reagan Administration’s 
attempts to evade a congressional ban on 
aid to the Nicaraguan rebels by siphoning 
off profits from secret arms shipments to 
Iran. 
> The Iran-contra affair may be only part of 
a broader and previously undisclosed pat- 
tern of illegal activities by intelligence 
agencies during the tenure of Ronald Rea- 
gan and his ciA chief William Casey. 
Sources close to the unfolding investiga- 
tion of the Bank of Credit & Commerce 
International told Time that U.S, intelli 
gence agencies, including the CIA, main- 
tained secret accounts with the globe- 
girdling financial empire, which has been 
accused of laundering billions of dollars in 
drug money, financing illegal arms deals 
and engaging in other crimes. 

The discovery of the c1a’s dealings with 
B.C.C.L. raises a deeply disturbing ques 
tion: Did the agency hijack the foreign pol 
icy of the U.S. and in the process involve it 
self in one of the most audacious criminal 
enterprises in history? Items: 
> Alan Fiers, head of the c1a’s Central 
America task force from 1984 to 1986, 
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The man who 
directed CiA covert 
operations in 
Central America 
pleads guilty to 
keeping Congress 
in the dark about 
Oliver North’s 
contra support 
network 








What did they 
know, and when 
did they know it? 


210 
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CLAIR GEORGE: Fiers says 
the former head of CiA covert 
operations ordered him to 
mislead Congress about his 
knowledge of Iran arms deals 


Wah WNW 





ROBERT GATES: Bush’s 
choice for CIA director must 
convince the Senate that he 
did not know about the 
diversion of funds 





ELLIOTT ABRAMS: 
Senators scoffed when he 
testified that the State 
Department had not tried to 
raise money for the contras 





SS 4 


DONALD GREGG: Bush’s 
close associate insists that 
he did not recruit one of the 
key members of North’s 
contra supply chain 








pleaded guilty on Tuesday to two counts of 
lying to Congress about when high-ranking 
intelligence officials first learned of the il- 
legal diversion of funds to the contras. 
Fiers said he became aware of the diver- 
sions and informed Clair George, then the 
cia’s deputy director for operations, in the 
summer of 1986. But, Fiers said, George 
ordered him to deny any knowledge of the 
transfers when he testified before the 
House intelligence committee that Octo- 
ber. In exchange for being allowed to plead 
guilty to two misdemeanors instead of 
more serious felonies, Fiers is now assist- 
ing Walsh’s investigation, With his help, 
Walsh will probably seek a perjury indict- 
ment of George and perhaps other present 
and former government officials. 

> Three days after Fiers entered his plea, 
the New York Times disclosed that Walsh 
possesses tapes and transcripts of hun- 
dreds of telephone conversations between 
CIA headquarters in Langley, Va., and 
agents in Central America. The talks oc- 
curred during the period when North, for- 
mer Air Force General Richard Secord 
and his business partner Albert Hakim 
were operating their secret arms pipeline. 
The tapes —which have been in Walsh’s 
hands for three years—were recorded on a 
system that George installed at the agen- 
cy’s operations center in the early to 
mid-1980s. 

In recent months Walsh has used the 
tapes to prod the memory of North and 
other reluctant witnesses before the 
grand jury that is still gamely looking into 
the scandal. The tapes are expected to 
furnish evidence that could lead to fur- 
ther indictments. Some transcripts of the 
recordings have been examined by staff 
investigators for the congressional Iran- 
contra committees. But curiously, until 
last Friday, no member of the Senate in- 
telligence committee was aware of the 
recordings. 
> Investigators probing B.C.C.1. have told 
Time that the Iran-contra affair is linked to 
the burgeoning bank scandal. Former gov- 
ernment officials and other sources con- 
firm that the CIA stashed money in a num- 
ber of B.C.C.I. accounts that were used to 
finance covert operations; some of these 
funds went to the contras. Investigators 
also say an intelligence unit of the U.S. de 
fense establishment has used the bank to 
maintain a secret slush fund, possibly for fi- 
nancing unauthorized covert operations. 
More startling yet, even before North set 
up his network for making illegal payments 
to the contras, the National Security Coun- 
cil was using B.C.C.I. to channel money to 
them. The funds were first sent to Saudi 
Arabia to disguise their White House ori- 
gins; then they were deposited into a 
B.C.C.1. account maintained by contra 
leader Adolfo Calero. 

lhe Lran-conira affair has been charac- 
terized by U.S. officials as a rogue opera- 
tion managed by overzealous members of 
the National Security Council. But if Fiers 
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is correct, top-ranking CIA officials not 
only knew about the operation and did 
nothing to stop it; they also participated in 
an illegal cover-up. 

One of the first casualties of the disclo- 
sures could be the nomination of Deputy | 
National Security Adviser Robert Gates to 
head the cia. Though Fiers did not impli- 
cate Gates in the deception, some Senators 
find it hard to believe Gates’ claim that he 
knew next to nothing about the Iran-contra 
scheme when he served as Casey’s princi- 
pal deputy. Four years ago, that suspicion 
forced Gates to withdraw after Reagan 
picked him to succeed Casey, who was dy- 
ing from brain cancer. 

Those misgivings appeared to have fad- 
ed when George Bush chose Gates to re- 
place William Webster. But the mounting 
questions about the scandal could put his 
nomination on hold. The Senate intelli- 
gence committee, which had expected to 
begin its hearings on Gates this week, de- 
cided to hold off. Members may want to 
question Fiers, George and perhaps others 
about what Gates may have known. If the 
committee's uncertainty drags on, it could 
run into the August congressional recess, 
which would delay hearings until 
September. 

Sensing the threat to Gates’ confirma- 
tion, Bush rushed to defend his nominee 
He implored the Senate not to leave Gates 
“twisting in the wind” through the sum 
mer. “Get the men up there who are mak- 
ing these allegations,” Bush demanded. 
“Isn't that the American system of jus- 
tice—innocent until proven guilty?” 

But Gates is just one more figure twist- 
ing in a resurgent storm. Suddenly a num- 
ber of unanswered questions assume 4 
new urgency. Just what did Ronald 
Reagan—and George Bush—know? And 
when did they know it? 

Beyond that, the discovery of the secret 
intelligence-agency accounts in the rene- 
gade B.C.C.I. raises a whole new set of un- 
settling possibilities. The most serious is 
that U.S. spymasters may have been under- 
taking unauthorized covert operations and 
all the while furthering the ends of B.C.C.I. 
By providing clandestine services for intel- 
ligence agencies in numerous countries, 
B.C.C.1. was able to cloak its activities in an 
aura of national security and thereby stave 
off investigations from banking officials in 
the U.S. and abroad 

In 1988 Gates is reported to have told a 
colleague that B.C.C.I. was “the bank of 
crooks and criminals.” Yet when customs 
agents investigated the bank in 1988, they 
found “numerous CIA accounts in 
B.C.C.1.,” says former U.S. Commissioner 
of Customs William von Raab. Those, he 
says, were being used to pay agents and 
“apparently to support covert activities.” 

Senate investigators, who have known | 
of the agency’s links to the bank, have de- | 
manded an explanation from the ClA—so | 
far, without getting a satisfactory response. 
One question they might ask is whether the 
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CIA link to B.C.C.I. explains the Justice 
Department’s slowness in pursuing its case 
against the bank. Last year the Justice De- 
partment tried unsuccessfully to persuade 
the Florida state comptroller not to lift 
B.C.C.L.’s license to operate in that state. 

Armed with Fiers’ testimony and the 
treasure trove of CIA phone tapes, Walsh is 
likely to seek more indictments. In addition 
to George and perhaps other C1a officials, 
there are two potential targets outside the 
agency: former Assistant Secretary of State 
Elliott Abrams and Donald Gregg, now 
U.S. ambassador to South Korea. In his 
plea Fiers says he lied to Congress at a Sen- 
ate intelligence committee hearing on Nov. 
25, 1986. On the same day, Abrams testified 
that no one at the State Department knew 
of the diversion of funds. A few days later, 
when Abrams made a second appearance 
before the lawmakers, Democratic Senator 
Thomas Eagleton of Missouri angrily ac- 
cused him of having lied earlier. “You've 
heard my testimony,” Abrams said during 
their exchange. “I've heard it,” Eagleton re 
plied, “and I want to puke.” 





iers may also implicate Gregg, a 

onetime CIA officer who served 

as a foreign policy adviser to 

then Vice President Bush. 

Gregg was a close friend of Fe- 
lix Rodriguez, another former agent, who 
became a crucial link in the North pipeline 
to the contras. But Gregg has repeatedly 
denied before Congress that the office of 
the Vice President recruited Rodriguez. 
One tantalizing entry in North’s diary indi- 
cates that on Jan. 9, 1986, North and Fiers 
had a phone conversation about Rodri- 
guez. It reads, “Felix talking too much 
about V.P. connection.” Was the reference 
to Gregg or to Bush? 

Walsh’s biggest worry may be that the 
Senate intelligence committee will call 
Fiers and George as witnesses at Gates’ 
confirmation hearing. Last July a federal 
appeals court set aside North’s 1989 con- 
viction on the ground that some witnesses 
who testified against him may have been 
influenced by his congressional testimony 
about Iran-contra. That testimony could 
not be used against North in court because 
Congress had granted him immunity. Con- 
cerned that future Senate testimony by 
Fiers or George might also be put beyond 
his reach by a grant of immunity, Walsh 
last week issued a pointed warning to the 
committee not to imperil his case. “Our in- 
vestigation has reached a point of signifi- 
cant breakthrough,” Walsh said. “To jeop 
ardize this progress in a vain hope of 
getting quick facts as to an individual 
nomination would be regrettable.” 

In one respect, at least, Walsh is right: an 
individual nomination is no longer the cen- 
tral issue. The main questions now focus on 
whether the intelligence community cov- 
ered up illegal acts and how high the conspir- 
acy reached. |—Reported by Jonathan Beaty/ 
New York and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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DESERT STORM AFTERMATH 





Can Bush Keep 
Saddam from Building 


An Atom Bomb? 





Short of sending the bombers back, the President has 
few options as the last U.S. troops withdraw from Iraq 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


ust six months ago, it was hard to 

imagine anything much worse than 

the prospect of Saddam Hussein and 
his million-man army in control of Kuwait 
and one-fifth of the world’s oil reserves. 
But an even more frightening specter has 
since emerged: a wounded and vengeful 
Saddam with a smaller army whose best 
punch is an atom bomb. 

This latest nightmare turns out to be 
dangerously close to reality. Last week, af- 
ter the U.S. threatened to bomb suspected 
weapons-manufacturing installations, 
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Iraqi officials admitted that they are much 
closer to joining the nuclear club than was 
previously known. In a 29-page report to 
the U.N. and the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, Iraq revealed that it had 
more than 4 Ibs. of enriched uranium, de- 
veloped from three clandestine nuclear 
programs. The report, a masterpiece of 
submission and arrogance, made no at- 
tempt to justify the illegal program: “Iraq 
had sound reasons of national security 
which induced it not to declare certain 
components of the program.” 

Though gratified by the sudden open- 
ness, Western officials were stunned by the 



















































breadth of the Iraqi enrichment effort, and 
suspected that Saddam’s disclosure only 
hinted at his actual nuclear capability. In- 
deed, the intelligence failure is almost as 
frightening as the prospect of Saddam’s 
bomb. After Israeli jets destroyed Iraq’s 
Osirak research reactor in 1981, Baghdad 
embarked headlong on a secret enrich- 
ment program that relied on an old- 
fashioned method called electromagnetic 
isotope separation. Used by Manhattan 
Project scientists in the 1940s, the technol- 
ogy is considered so obsolete that it is dis- 
cussed openly in scientific literature and 
can be built from relatively common elec- 
trical components. Though time consum- 
ing and unreliable, it nonetheless fooled 
American intelligence officials, who 
scoured the Iraqi desert with satellites for 
signs of more modern enrichment plants. 
Without the help of an Iraqi defector who 
turned up unannounced at American lines 
in northern Iraq last March, the U.S. 
would still be underestimating Saddam's 
nuclear potential. 

The latest evidence has left American 
and British officials uncertain about the ex- 
act size of Iraq’s weapons-grade uranium 
stockpile. In theory, had Saddam's physi- 
cists proceeded unimpeded from 1985 to 








final pullout last week; an allied 
rapid-deployment brigade will 
be stationed as a visible warning 
on the border in Turkey 





1995, Iraq might have been 
able to amass anywhere from 
200 Ibs. to 1,100 Ibs. of bomb- 
ready fuel, experts say. At pres- 
ent, the amount of fissionable 
uranium is probably still very 
small. “I'd be skeptical of 
claims that he’s close to a 
bomb,” said an Administration 
official. “People who come out 
with bold statements about 
how much material he has just 
don’t know what they're talk- 
ing about.” 

That still leaves the anti- 
Saddam alliance in a quandary. 
Although U.N. Resolution 687 
gives inspectors the authority 
to find and remove from Iraq 
all chemical, biological and nu- 
clear material and equipment, 
enforcing the ban is a delicate 
job. Backed by Britain, Bush 
has been brandishing his sword 
largely to spook Saddam into 
cooperating with the U.N. in- 
Spection leams—a Strategy 
that has yielded only mixed 
» results so far. 

Though the last American 
troops began pulling out of 
northern Iraq last week, the 
U.S. still has sufficient num- 
> bers of bombers in the region 
to strike at nuclear facilities. 
Pentagon officials carefully leaked word 
last week that they were examining as 
many as “100 targets” inside Iraq for fu- 
ture air strikes. But that kind of talk only il- 
lustrates Bush’s problem. The alleged 4 Ibs. 
of enriched uranium occupies a space 
about the size of a golf ball. The 30 to 38 








U.S. soldiers in Iraq before their 


electromagnetic separators can be shuttled 
on flatbed trucks, just like the elusive Scud 
missiles. Intelligence reports last week re- 
vealed that Saddam's troops were burying 
equipment in the sand. Any attack now 
would only be partially successful at best 
and, U.S. officials fear, might lead Saddam 
to retaliate against Israel or the Kurds. As 
Bush admitted, it’s hard to “certify” the lo- 
cations “when you're burying component 
parts off in the desert somewhere, in some- 
body’s attic or somebody's basement in 
downtown Baghdad.’ ; 

Such obstacles help explain why Bush 
went out of his way last week to plead 
with Iraqi military leaders to overthrow 
their boss. Going well beyond his previ- 
ous statements, Bush declared, “Our ar- 
gument is not with the people of Iraq. 
It’s not even with other leaders in Iraq. 
We'd be perfectly willing to give the mili- 
tary another chance, provided Saddam 
was out of there.” Explained a Bush aide 
later: “That was very blatant. We don’t 
care if the military takes over. It’s Sad- 
dam we want.” 

But the same official admits that the 
prospects of a coup remain low. Accord- 
ing to intelligence reports, Saddam has 
executed 14 senior military officers in the 
past four weeks, possibly in response to 
an attempted coup. For now, though he 
is defeated militarily and surrounded on 
nearly all sides by enemies, Saddam is 
playing a skillful game. “It’s quite a bril- 
liant strategy,” says Leonard S. Spector, 
a Carnegie Endowment proliferation ex- 
pert. Saddam is “stubborn, steadfast, 
holding as much stuff back as possible 
and giving us enough to defuse a possible 
attack.” Such deft maneuvering means 
Bush has a far larger problem on his 
hands than anyone imagined after Iraq's 
defeat on Feb. 27. Until the nuclear men- 
ace is removed, Bush’s yearlong night- 
mare will not end. With reporting by 
William Mader/London and J.F.0. McAllister/ 
Washington 


It Wasn’t for Lack of Trying 


“Vy e’re not in the business of targeting Saddam Hussein,” President Bush 
insisted during Operation Desert Storm. But that did not stop people 
from weighing the practical and moral aspects of assassination as a weapon in war- 
time. And according to U.S. military attack plans obtained by TIME last week, it 
wasn’t for lack of trying that American forces failed to kill Saddam during six weeks 
of unrelenting aerial bombardment. The targeting documents, including some dat- 
ed Jan. 14, 1991, two days before the bombing began, list the “Baghdad Presiden- 
tial Palace,” the “Taji Presidential Retreat,” a few miles north of Baghdad, and the 
“Abu Ghurayb Presidential Grounds,” near the Baghdad airport. At least two of 
these sites were struck by U.S. aircraft—but through a combination of luck, ingenu- 
ity and frequent changes of residence, Saddam managed to emerge unscathed. 
Since 1976 U.S. policy has banned assassination attempts. The Pentagon re- 
peated last week that “per Executive Order, we did not target the person of Sad- 
dam Hussein.” The sites that U.S. forces did bomb—bunkers, command posts, 


presidential palaces—were “instruments of Iraq’s military command authority 


said a Defense Department spokesman. 
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LOS ANGELES 


Will Gates 
Give Up 
The Fight 
At Last? 


The police chief is 
scalded by an 
investigation that 
finds brutality and 
racism in the 
L.A.P.D. 


By ALEX PRUD’HOMME 


hen white officers from the Los An- 

geles police department clubbed an 
unemployed black construction worker 
named Rodney King 56 times in the early 
hours of March 3, they had no idea that as 
a result of their act, the L.A.p.p. would nev- 
er be the same. They had been videotaped 
by a bystander, and within days television 
Stations nationwide were replaying the 
grisly images, provoking a national outcry 
against police brutality. An inquiry deter 
mined that 23 L.A.p.D. officers had ap 
peared on the scene of the beating. Two 
weeks later a sergeant and three officers 
were indicted on felony charges, including 
assault with a deadly weapon. 

Last week, after 100 days of investiga 
lion, meetings with 150 community groups 
and a review of more than a million docu 
ments, an independent bipartisan commis- 
sion appointed by Mayor Tom Bradley and 
police chief Daryl F. Gates issued a 228- 
page report on the case. The commission, 
headed by Warren Christopher, Deputy 
Secretary of State in the Carter Adminis- 
tration, charged the nation’s third largest 
police force with tolerating racism, exces 
sive use of force, and lax discipline, and 
recommended sweeping changes 

lhe report observed that L.A.p.p. offi- 
cers “are encouraged to command and 
confront, not to communicate.” While the 
Christopher commission did not directly 
blame Gates, it urged that the department 
“commence the transition to a new chief of 
police.” Christopher later explained that 
“we think term limits are desirable ... so 
there is not a time when the chief of police 
outlives his effectiveness, his creativity,” 
Further, the report recommended that fu- 
ture chiefs be limited to two five-year 
terms. Gates, 64, who has led the L.a.p.p, 
for 13 years, held his ground, “I don’t ex- 
pect to run away,” he said. 
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lhe report found that while most of the 
city’s 8,300 officers were doing their job 
well, at least several hundred “repetitively 
misused force” and were not properly disci- 
plined. Instead, it noted, many rogue cops 
are praised and even promoted for their 
conduct. When the commission cross-refer- 
enced brutality complaints against the 44 
worst cops with their personnel evaluations, 
the latter proved “uniformly optimistic 
about the officer’s progress and prospects.” 

rhe commission also found that racist, 
sexist and homophobic statements ap- 
peared regularly in the messages officers 
typed to one another on their patrol-car 
computer systems. “I would love to drive 
down Slauson [a black area] with a flame 
. We would have a barbecue,” 
said one. “U won't believe this,” said an- 


thrower 


other, “That female call again said sus- 
plect] returned. . . I'll check it out then I'm 


going to stick my baton in her.” 





Excerpts of typed computer 
communications between patrol Cars: 


“A full moon and a full gun 
makes for a night of fun.” 


“Did U arrest the 85 yr old 
lady [or] just beat her up” 
“We just slapped her a bit 


.«- She/s getting m/t [medical 
treatment! right now.” 


“Tit] was fun ... but no chance 
to bust heads ... sorry.” 
“Oh well ... maybe next time.” 
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Chief Gates consults the Christopher 
commission's report last week 


The report calls for a revamped police 
commission with the power to terminate 
the chief. All five incumbent commission- 
ers were urged to resign, and so far, two 
have. The report also recommends a new 
system for addressing citizens’ complaints 
and an emphasis on “community policing” 
programs, which rely on prevention more 
than force. 

Since the King beating, politicians 
and civil rights groups have clamored for 
Gates’ head. At the end of last week, af- 
ter reading the scalding Christopher re- 
port, the chief apparently realized that 
his political support was slipping and dis- 
cussed a face-saving exit with allies on 
the city council. “He’s a proud man, and 
he wants to retire honorably,” said city 
council president John Ferraro, a long- 
time Gates supporter. Along with coun- 
cilman Joel Wachs, Ferraro laid out a 
plan for an “orderly” withdrawal. Ac- 
cording to their proposal, the search for 
a new chief would begin immediately, 
and Gates would agree to retire by the 
end of the year, Gates, according to Fer- 
raro, said, “I like that.” 

But did he mean it? On Friday morning 
a beaming Mayor Bradley announced, “It’s 
clear enough to me that Chief Gates will 
retire at the end of this year... I think all 
of us can now begin to move toward the 
healing process.” Meanwhile Gates, who 
had flown to Winston-Salem, N.C., to give 
a speech, coyly said he would “consider” 
stepping down in December. 

“One day | want to retire,” Gates said 
last week. “Thirteen years of being bat- 
tered, pushed and otherwise tormented is 
a long, long time.” Victims of the L.A.P.D.’s 
aggression and racism would no doubt 
agree, —Reported by James Willwerth/ 
Los Angeles 
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Here’s your chance to save on the Gold Standard of 


Rediscover American Values minivans — Dodge Caravan and Plymouth Voyager. 


$ $ Now America’s favorite minivans come with low 
monthly payments or cash-back savings that make 
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- —— conditioning and automatic transmission** They’re 
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A Fight over 
Liquid Gold 


In a huge portion of the parched West, life would be impossible 
without the Colorado River. Now the very prosperity that its waters 
created threatens the river’s survival. 
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he Colorado River begins high 
above the tree lines, amid the 

glaciers and snowpack on the 

western slope of the Rocky 

Mountains. Icy rivulets collect 
and drip into streams, trickling and then 
plunging downward. In the peaks of east- 
ern Utah, where the Green River hurtles 
south from Wyoming to meet the Upper 
Colorado, the water starts getting serious. 
It wants to reach sea level—in this case the 
Gulf of California, some thousand miles to 
the southwest—and nothing natural has 
ever managed to stand in its way. In its 
slashing, headlong rush, the Colorado 
gouged out a pretty impressive piece of 
sculpture known as the Grand Canyon. 
The river has been running in this rut for 
5 million or 6 million years. 

In the past half-century this mountain- 
moving, gorge-cutting force of nature has 
been tamed by a spectacular system of 
dams and reservoirs. Today the domesti- 
cated Colorado dispenses water for 20 mil- 
lion people in seven states and for 2 million 
acres of farmland. The river's urgent yen 
for the sea, held in check by 10 major dams, 
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generates 12 million kW of electricity a 
year. Stretches of the river remain as they 
once were and provide habitats for fish, 
birds and wildlife, including a number of 
endangered species. People come here to 
play. Six national parks and recreation ar- 
eas along the Colorado’s shores support a 
multimillion-dollar recreation industry of 
boating, hiking, fishing and whitewater 
rafting. 

Life in much of the American West 
would be unimaginable in its present form 
without the Colorado, Those cascading 
fountains adorning Las Vegas casinos? 
Take away the river's largesse, and there 
would be tumbleweed blowing along an 
abandoned Strip. San Diego could turn 
into a very thirsty place should something 
go wrong with the river: almost 70% of the 
water its citizens use every day is piped in 


fornia’s Imperial Valley, which grows a 
major portion of the nation’s vegetables? 
Goodbye Colorado River, hello cactus and 
mesquite. 

But while the West has bloomed on the 
river’s bounty, exploding populations and a 
prolonged drought have had an ominous 
effect on the Colorado itself. The river that 
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| sources means less water coursing down- 
from the Colorado. And what of Cali- 





GLEN CANYON DAM Enormous 


used to surge into the Gulf of California, 
depositing ruddy-colored silt that fanned 
out into a broad delta of new land at its 
mouth, hardly ever makes it to the sea any- 
more. The once mighty Colorado fizzles 
into a trickle, its last traces evaporating in 
the heat of the Mexican desert. 

“The Colorado is not in good shape,” 
says Norris Hundley Jr., a historian at 
UCLA. “It essentially exists in a strait- 
jacket.” Last April the Arizona stretch of 
the Colorado was named “the most endan- 
gered river of 1991” by American Rivers, a 
Washington-based conservation group. A 
prolonged drought in the U.S. Southwest, 
now in its fifth year, has dealt the Colorado 
a double whammy. Less snow to melt at its 


river; reduced rainfall elsewhere means 
even greater demands on the diminished 
flow. 

The recognition that the river is a finite 
resource has been slow to dawn in the 
West, where rugged individualists have tra- 
ditionally cocked a snoot at natural restric- 
tions, rolled up their sleeves and hacked or 


drilled the world of their dreams out of the 





wilderness. Something in the Western tem 
perament strives mightily to deny that 
much of the region is a desert—witness the 
tropical extravagance of Beverly Hills, the 
emerald golf courses of Palm Springs, the 
ubiquitous swimming pools throughout 
the West. 

The Colorado has been a 
source of contention, but the current 
problems surrounding it are prompting 
more alarm than ever 
being made for an unprecedented sum- 
mit conference in November of the Gov- 
ernors from the seven states served by 
the Colorado. And almost certain to 
come up, whether or not it is on the offi 
cial agenda, is the 1922 Colorado River 
Compact, the agreement that divwied up 
the water among the Upper Basin 
states—Utah, Wyoming, Colorado and 
New Mexico—and those in the Lower 
Basin—California, Nevada and Arizona. 

This crucial document facilitated both 
the astonishing development of the West 
and the problems that followed as a re 
sult. Originally the compact looked like 
The Upper and Lower 


always 


before. Plans are 


simplicity itself 


would each receive 7.5 million 
acre-feet annually. (An acre-foot is the 
amount of water needed to cover an acre 
of land to a depth of 12 in., approximate- 
ly 325,000 gal. That is enough to fulfill 
the needs of a family of four or five peo- 
ple for one year.) A 1944 treaty guaran- 
teed an additional 1.5 million acre-feet to 
Mexico. All fine and dandy, except for 
one thing: the Colorado’s output was 
grossly overestimated. Instead of the 
16.9 million estimated to be 
there for the dividing, the river has been 
flowing at a rate of only 14.9 million; 
during the present drought, that figure 
has dropped to about 9 million acre-feet 
a year. 

Even the possibility that the 1922 com- 
pact might be revised raises hackles in 
all seven states. Already, fierce controver- 


Basins 


acre-feet 


sies over the Colorado are swirling in 
courts and legislatures. When there is no 
longer enough of a vital resource to go 
around, who is entitled to what portion and 
why? Says California 
George Miller: “The heart of the West is 
water. It’s about winners and losers, the fu 


Congressman 





water projects like this have turned the raging river into a thoroughly domesticated stream 


ture and the past. It’s about economics. It 
will be the most important commodity in 
dictating the future. It’s the most serious 
confrontation that the West has engaged in 
in 100 years.” 

The combatants in this latest version 
of the West's long tug-of-war over water 
are more numerous and clamorous than 
ever. The four Upper Basin states have al- 
ways regarded the three in the Lower Basin 
with a gimlet eye. The upper states have 
never used all the water allotted to them; 
the surplus could be, and often was, picked 
up by the lower states—mostly California. 
No one minded as long as the river seemed 
inexhaustible; now the upper states fret 
that the lower states have grown accus- 
tomed to—and have prospered on—more 
than their fair share. Across the region and 
within cach state, powerful interests have 
staked out claims to the river’s overallocat- 
ed waters: 


FARMERS. Agriculture has traditionally 
been the biggest beneficiary of the Colora- 
do’s water, receiving some 80% of the riv 
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er’s allocated yield. This is chiefly because 
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the farmers and ranchers got there first. A 
central tenet of Western water law—a 
fiendishly complex body of statutes and 
precedents—is the concept of “first in 
time, first in right.” Whoever was initially 
granted a legal claim to water tended to 
keep it and, all other things being equal, to 
pass it down to descendants. 

Furthermore, farmers have been fa- 
| vored not only in how much water they get 
but also in how much they pay for it. Much 
of the water available from the Colorado 
has been produced by federal reclamation 
projects such as the Hoover Dam, and the 
government, to encourage agricultural de- 
velopment, has made this supply available 
to farmers at low cost. This practice has led 
| to wild pricing disparities; some farmers in 
| Colorado get their water for $400 an acre- 

foot, one-twentieth the amount it costs 
| neighboring municipalities. 

This generosity in a time of shortage is 
now under attack. On the one hand, critics 
are pointing out the often wasteful uses of 
water employed by Western farmers: the 
practice of irrigating fields by flooding 
them, thus allowing much of the water to 
run off the fields or bake off in the heat; 
the production of “thirsty” crops like rice 
and cotton in areas only inches of water 
away from being desert. 

On the other hand, some farmers, espe- 
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cially in the Upper Basin, and some ranch- 
ers have succumbed to the repeated temp- 
tations to sell some or all of their water 
rights to parched urban areas. Whether 
similar water marketing should be permit- 
ted across state lines is a matter of fierce 
debate. Some experts estimate that Colo- 
rado could reap $140 million in new reve- 
nues if the deal goes through. But the sale 
of agricultural water rights could cause 
many farming communities to dry up and 
vanish, 

If large-scale transfers of Colorado Riv- 
er water rights become a reality, the experi- 
ence of Crowley County in eastern Colora- 
do could become a somber indicator of the 
future. Starting in the 1970s, farmers along 
the Arkansas River, a separate system from 
the Colorado, began selling their water 
rights to the mushrooming cities of Colora- 
do Springs and Aurora. Prices soon soared 
to more than $700 an acre-foot. Now what 
used to be 70,000 acres of irrigated land has 
shrunk to 5,000 acres, and the closing of 


| dozens of farms has wrecked the local tax 


base. “We're drifting back to dry-land des- 
ert,” says farmer Orville Tomky, who has 
farmed in the county for 40 years. “Every- 
thing is slowly drying up. The cities have 
bought nearly all the water in the county. 
Maybe we'll just default and be taken over 
by the state.” 
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GILARIVER apPimatribal leader sifts the dry bed of a Colorado tributary south of Phoenix 


CITIES. Like the rest of the nation, the 
Southwest has been growing increasingly ur- 
ban. What were only recently one-horse out- 
posts now exfoliate for miles into the blazing 
environs, their citizens housed in air-condi- 
tioned comfort and assuming plentiful water 


| asa God-given right. Among the seven states 


served by the Colorado River, California has 
become the 800-lb. gorilla at all negotiations, 
its cities expanding, their thirst apparently 
unquenchable. The Old West here comes 
into direct conflict with the New: the leath- 
ery rancher in Wyoming with his herd to wa- 
ter vs. the condo-dwelling Sybarite in Lagu- 
na Beach with a Porsche to wash and two hot 
tubs to keep filled. The Metropolitan Water 
District, responsible for finding water for the 
cities of Southern California, is widely re- 
garded by competing parties with fear and 
suspicion. Says Jerry Zimmerman, executive 
director of the Colorado River Board of Cal- 
ifornia: “California is being accused of utiliz- 
ing other states’ water and attempting to 
continue to use water that other states may 
need at some future time.” 

The battle over the Colorado’s waters 
has grown even more frenzied because of 
the five-year drought. So far, California 
has been able to cope with water shortages, 
which have been exacerbated even further 
by its booming population, by siphoning 
off the unused portion of the Upper Basin 
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espair not. In this age of rough 


manners and boorish behav- 


ior, you can still find a haven of 


grace and sophistication: the cabin 


5 Asi 


has been designed not only to meet 


of the LS400 
luxury sedan. 
Everything 


found within 






your needs but to anticipate them. 
For example, when you are 


ready to leave the cabin, the car will 
—_ neatly execute 


a point of eti- 


quette: auto- 


you choose) 
the steering 


wheel column 


will raise itself up and out of your way 
as soon as you remove the key. 

But what goes up 
must come down. When 


you enter the cabin, the 


matically (if 


column will lower itself into your 
hands to its precise pre-set position 
the moment you insert the key, 

Of course, all this discussion 
about entering and leaving should not 
distract you from the subject of driv- 
ing. Only that experience is hard to 
capture on paper. To try to somehow 
tabulate the serenity and quiet of the 
well-appointed cabin will not do the 
LS 400 justice. 

So for a test drive, see your 
dealer. He will answer your ques- 
tions, wait patiently for your com- 
ments, show you every courtesy. 


See? Chivalry is not dead. 
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| IM PERIAL VALLEY Only plentiful irrigation stands between lush farmlands and the desert 


States’ allocation from the river and en- 
couraging conservation. 

But the time when such halfway mea- 
sures will no longer suffice is rapidly ap- 
proaching. For the first time last year, Ari- 
zona started taking much of its share of 
river water for fast-growing Phoenix and 
Tucson, leaving its larger neighbor to face 
the possibility of a short supply. Within Cal- 
ifornia, farmers have become alarmed at 
the possibility that the water they need for 
irrigation may be diverted to the cities. Says 
John Pierre Menvielle, a third-generation 


farmer in Calexico, on the southern edge of 


the Imperial Valley: “People in Los Ange- 
les and the coastal plain say, ‘You guys are 
wasting water. We ought to get it from you.’ 
They're overbuilding, they're out of control. 
They want us to put limits on what we're do- 
ing. Where’s their limits?” 


UTILITIES. The era of stringing huge 
dams along the Colorado peaked during the 
‘30s and '40s and is long gone. And the rela- 
tively cheap hydroelectricity—and_hand- 
some profits—generated by existing facili- 
ties is now being weighed, and found 
wanting, in the light of other concerns. One 
long-running dispute concerns the Western 
Area Power Administration’s operations at 
the Glen Canyon Dam in Arizona, just 
above the Grand Canyon. The agency re- 





| leases huge amounts of water through giant 
turbines to meet peak power demands in 
places as far away as Phoenix. These dra- 
matic surges of water create artificial 
“tides” that, environmentalists complain, 
erode the sandy shoals along the river's 
banks and damage breeding grounds for 
fish and waterfowl. 


ENVIRONMENTALISTS AND REC- 
REATIONALISTS. Both groups were in 
shorter supply when the Colorado was be- 
ing harnessed than they are today, and 
their concerns often diverge. A recreation- 
alist’s dream—a motorboat rally on Lake 
Havasu, with plenty of beer—is a nature 
lover’s nightmare. But some vacationers 
come to the river merely to hike or look at 
wildlife, and they are as likely to be dis- 
turbed by the encroachments of civiliza- 
tion and mechanized control as are the en- 
vironmentalists. Says Darrell Knuffke, the 
Central Rockies regional director of the 
Wilderness Society: “As the river has been 
divided, subdivided, ditched, dammed and 
diverted, everyone’s interests except the 
land's have been considered.” How can a 
river nourish a vast area and still remain 
true to its pristine past? 








NATIVE AMERICANS. “The Indians 


are the giant “What if?’ on the river,” says 
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| Boulder lawyer John Musick, who special- 
| izes in water issues. “ They have time and 
the law on their side. They have a solid 
case, and they're dead serious. It’s like a 
huge bill finally coming due.” Because of 
treaties and agreements between their 
tribes and the Federal Government, Native 
Americans living on reservations along the 
Colorado River have, in many instances, 
claims on water that date back to the mid 
1800s. Thanks to the first-in-time concept, 
they are often the senior owners of river 
rights, and they have begun making their 
case vigorously in courtrooms. Combined, 
the Native American claims amount to a 
sizable chunk of the Colorado's annual 
flow. While few observers expect all these 
claims to be upheld, the lengthy period 
during which tribal rights were convenient- 
ly bypassed or ignored by the white settlers 
seems over for good. 


| MEXICO. The Colorado has long been a 
prickly subject between the U.S. and its 
neighbor, and at the moment tempers 
south of the border are steaming again. 
rhe current flash point is Southern Cali- 
fornia’s plan to line with concrete the All- 
American Canal, which carries water to the 
Imperial Valley, to save 106,000 acre-feet 
that seep uselessly into the ground beneath 
the canal each year. On the one hand. this 
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LAKE HAVASU The man-made waterways are a vacationer’s dream and a nature lover’s nightmare 


is an ambitious project in water conserva- 
tion; on the other, Mexican officials say the 
loss of seepage will deplete the under 
ground water supply around Mexicali. 

To make up for this loss, some feel a 
fair exchange would be to compensate 
Mexico for the lost share of river water. So 
far, the U.S. insists it is living up to its legal 
obligations and that no increase is called 
for. But this attitude could affect U.S 
Mexican relations on other matters requir- 
ing cooperation, including curbing drug 
smuggling and illegal immigration as well 
as a proposed U.S.-Mexico free-trade trea- 
ty. Warns Al Utton, director of the Inter- 
national Transboundary Resource Center 
at the University of New Mexico: “It does 
not make sense at this point for the U.S. to 
stand on the letter of the law. If we think 
only of ourselves on this, we may encoun- 
ter Mexico thinking only of itself on other 


issues.” 


Further complicating these disputes is 
the changing attitude in Washington to- 
ward Western water. The federal Bureau 
of Reclamation was principally responsible 
for the development of the Colorado; it 
planned and engineered the big building 
projects, all funded by congressional ap- 
propriations. Critics say the bureau has be 
come an anachronism, no longer able to 


) 


manage the Colorado and its myriad prob- 
lems. “They’re a bunch of dam builders,” 
says former Arizona Governor Bruce Bab- 
bitt, “and there aren't any dams to build. 
They have been unable to adjust to the new 
reality.” 

In addition, legislators with an eye on 
the government’s mounting deficit are 
taking stock of the huge federal subsi- 
amounting to billions of dollars— 
flowing west to farmers for Colorado 
River water. Says California’s Congress- 
man Miller: “The drought and deficit 
have caused people from Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and New York to reassess 
supporting a bad habit.” 

No longer are top seats on powerful 
congressional interior committees filled by 
“water buffaloes”—members of the West 
ern water establishment willing to approve 
and support massive development proj- 
ects. They have been supplanted by law- 
makers like Bill Bradley of New Jersey, 
chairman of the Senate’s Water and Power 
Subcommittee, who are both cost con- 
scious and sensitive to environmental and 
ecological issues. Says David Getches, a 
law professor at the University of Colora- 
do: “There’s a revolution in the way the 
U.S. Congress looks at water.” 

However this revolution is played out, 
both in Washington and along the Colo- 


dies 
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rado, everyone who depends on the river 
is likely to feel some pain. Every adjust- 
ment made to please one group will inev 
itably have unpleasant consequences for 
the others, Farmers and city dwellers 
cannot possibly both be satisfied. Envi 
ronmentalists and Native Americans, al- 
lies on many issues, split over the Colora- 
do: the tribes want more development on 
their 
less. Water conservation that is good for 
California turns out to be bad for Mex- 
ico. Babbitt calls the development of 
the Colorado an “extraordinary achieve- 
ment” but argues that the very success of 
this plan spawned the myth “that there is 
more water over the next hill. But there 
is nO more water over the next hill.” 

Behind all the arguments, the claims 
and counterclaims, is the river 
glistening thread winding through some 
of the most spectacular and forbidding 
terrain in North America. Nobody ever 
toted a barge or lifted a bale on the Col- 
orado; it is not that kind of river. Its gift 
to its surroundings has been not trans- 
portation and commerce but life itself 
There is no more urgent task for the 
West than ensuring that the Colorado 
survives. —Reported by 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles and Richard 
Woodbury/Denver 
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Vaulting over Political Polls 


| A Texas political scientist is creating a new form of voter 
sampling, with results to appear on PBS nationwide 








By WALTER SHAPIRO. 





Ss ince the turmoil of the 1968 Demo- 
cratic Convention, American democ- 
racy has been stymied by what should be a 
simple question: What is the fairest way to 
nominate candidates for President? 

Nearly a quarter-century of well-inten- 
tioned reforms have demonstrated the law 
of unintended consequences. Until 1968, 
party leaders controlled the process, spicing 
up their back-room bargaining with a hand- 
ful of hotly contested presidential prima- 


HOW THE 
FISHKIN 
CONCLAVE 
WILL 
WORK 


In December, 

600 adult 
Americans from 
across the country 
will be randomly 
selected as dele- 
gates to the conven- 
tion. The delegates 
will be sent back- 
ground information 
on key issues facing 
the country and 
polled about which 
topics concern them 
so that they can be 
assigned to working 
groups. 





ries. This élitist tradition has been replaced 
in both parties by the shallowest form of 
mass democracy: a gauntlet of party prima- 
ries (36 states in 1988) that give an almost 
unbeatable edge to the candidate who can 
raise the most money. Rather than bring 
presidential contenders closer to the voters, 
the current system virtually walls the candi- 
dates off behind a TV barrier of sound 
bites, slogans and slick 30-second spots. 

Presidential politics has grown so dis- 
piriting that most Americans are inured to 
the impossibility of change. The op-ed 
pages and opinion magazines have long 
been littered with high-minded reform 
proposals, but every four years the system 
repeats itself, a little more cynically manip- 
ulative than the time before. 

Enter the man who may have finally in- 
vented a better mousetrap: political scientist 
James Fishkin, chairman of the government 
department at the University of Texas. He 
calls his innovative method for bridging the 
chasm between electors and the elected “a 
deliberative opinion poll.” The voters will 
get a chance to see how it works on national 
public television next January. 


Fishkin begins with a telling critique of 
political polling, the main tool that the 
candidates and their handlers use to divine 
the will of the voters. As he argues in his 
forthcoming book, Democracy and Deliber- 
ation (Yale University Press; $17.95), “On 
many issues, about four out of five citizens 
do not have stable .. . opinions; they have 
what the political psychologists call ‘non- 
attitudes’ or ‘pseudo-opinions.’ ” Fishkin’s 
point is that traditional sampling does not 
allow those polled to discuss the issues, 
nor do the polltakers provide more than 





On Thursday, 2 Delegates will 

Jan. 16, the probably spend 
delegates will be most of Friday in 
flown, all expenses smaller groups, 
paid, to Austin, discussing issues. 
the convention site. Democratic 

There they will presidential 

be divided into candidates and Bush 
two groups, based Administration 

on party preference. BUG] 
Independents willbe Bieter cpus 
allowed to choose issue forums. That 
whether they will night, candidates 
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cursory information. The result, all too of- 
ten, is a statistically impeccable snapshot 
of public ignorance and apathy. Presiden- 
tial candidates then respond to the polls 
not by striving to present the electorate 
with worthy policies but by tailoring their 
appeals to the lowest common denomina- 
tor of voter sentiment. 

Fishkin proposes a bold antidote: flying 
arandom sample of the entire electorate to 
a single place, where they would meet face- 
to-face with the presidential candidates 
and debate the issues. Then, and only then, 
would the group be polled on its prefer- 
ences. Such a reform, if effected, would 
combine the democracy of the modern pri- 
mary system with the firsthand knowledge 
of candidates that old-time party leaders 
brought to the nominating process. 

Sound farfetched, the kind of Rube 
Goldberg scheme an armchair academic 
would concoct, oblivious to political reali- 
ties? Not at all. The Public Broadcasting 
Service has quietly embraced Fishkin’s 
idea and plans to televise six to eight hours 
of excerpts of the exercise during the week- 
end of Jan. 17-19, a month before the 1992 





campaign formally begins with the lowa 
caucuses. Named the yee Issues Con- 
vention, the three-day, $3.5 million con- 
clave in Austin holds the potential to shape 
the late-starting, who’s-running-anyway 
Democratic race and provide a forum for 
the Bush Administration to field-test its 
campaign themes. As Edward Fouhy, exec- 
utive producer of the pps broadcast, puts 
it, “This is the only thing that holds 
the hope of breaking out of the mold that 
we—both journalists and_ politicians- 

have been caught in.” 

Many of the details are still hazy, but 
the broad elements of this unprecedented 
John and Jane Doe convention are in 
place. The pivotal moment will come in 
December, when about 600 randomly se- 
lected adult Americans will be told they 
have won the political lottery and are dele- 
gates to the National Issues Convention. 


On Saturday, | 4 PBS will 

issue groups televise the 

will meet again final session on 
during the day. That Sunday, when Demo- 
night, a segment cratic delegates vote 
televised live by PBS for a presidential 
will most likely nominee. If no candi- 
feature a debate by date wins a majority, 
the Democratic delegates may 
candidates and in- decide on further 
depth questioning of BDRM CiGhinr Tr) 
Administration single victor. With 
officials. PBS President Bush 
coverage will also unopposed as a 
include taped high- nominee, Repub- 
lights from the day licans will most likely 
sessions. vote on just policy 


issues. 





Will they agree to put aside their normal 
lives for a weekend and fly all-expenses- 
paid to Austin? Fishkin is optimistic. 
“What you're offering these people is 
three days on national TV, a chance to 
meet the candidates, a chance to make 
history, a sunny climate and a reasonable 
per diem allowance,” he says. “For a lot 
of these people, this will be the most 
important thing that has ever happened 
to them.” 

For the Democratic contenders, who- 
ever they prove to be, the lure will be free 
I'V time and the possibility of gaining cred- 
ibility by winning the delegates’ endorse- 
ment. Although Fishkin and the other con 
vention organizers hope the President will 
make an appearance, they will be satisfied 
if several Cabinet members attend as Ad- 
ministration surrogates. 

What is so beguiling about the National 
Issues Convention is that no one—abso- 
lutely no one—has any idea how it will play 
out. But whatever happens in Austin, the 
novel event itself will be an affirmation 
that grass-roots democracy can still flour- 
ish in a television age. a 
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God and 
Money Part 9 


In court, two besmirched 
evangelists battle over 
assets that evaporated in 
scandals of the ’80s 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


FF: millions of committed Christians, 
the late '80s brought agonizing disillu- 
sionment. One after another, some of the 
country’s most prominent Protestant tele- 
vangelists revealed themselves as pious 
pretenders, driven by lust or avarice or un- 
saintly ego. Perhaps most distressing was 
the ammunition the scandals gave to the 
skeptical and scornful. While erstwhile be- 
lievers in Jim Bakker, Jimmy Swaggart and 
Marvin Gorman winced at the exposés of 
dalliance and the unconvincing protesta- 
tions of repentance, countless other Amer- 
icans were laughing. 

Now, just when it seemed the humiliat- 
ing high jinks were safely in the past, 
they’re back. In New Orleans last week, 
jury selection began in a $90 million defa- 
mation suit filed by Gorman against Swag- 
gart and his allies, which gives promise of 
even more bizarre allegations—including 
infidelities by the dozen and demonic pos- 
session straight out of The Exorcist. The 
proceedings will also offer further dispirit- 
ing evidence that leading televangelists saw 
preaching as a business rather than a call- 
ing. Out of their own mouths, it seems, will 
come harsher accusations than anything in 
Elmer Gantry. 

Gorman, former pastor of a 5,000- 
member First Assembly of God Church in 
New Orleans and TV preacher on 57 sta- 
tions, led off the roundelay of forced sexual 
confessions. In July 1986, his fellow minis- 
ter Swaggart summoned him to a makeshift 
tribunal at Swaggart’s First 
Assembly headquarters in 
Baton Rouge, La., where 
Gorman was confronted 
with charges of adultery and 
pressured into resigning his 
ministry immediately. Gor- 
man closed the circle two 
years later when he unveiled 
surveillance photos of 
Swaggart emerging from a 
motel room with a prosti- 
tute. That led in short order 
to Swaggart’s ouster and the 
gradual dissipation of his far 
larger teleministry. But 
wrecking his nemesis 
while offering ostensibly 
sympathetic prayers for 
him—did not satisfy Gor- 
man. Now he is suing for 
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wealth he believes would have been his 
were it not for Swaggart’s vendetta, which 
Gorman says was motivated by business ri- 
valry rather than morality. As proof, he ar- 
gues that the drumbeat of rumor from 
Swaggart only intensified after Gorman 
quit their shared faith. 

Among the charges Gorman says the 
Swaggart camp falsely spread: 
> that Gorman had more than 100 adulter- 
ous affairs over decades (he admits to two, 
only one involving sexual intercourse); 
>that he had “multiple immoral incidents 

with women who came to him for 
counseling”; 
> that he sired illegitimate children; 
> that he stole church funds; 
> that he had Mafia connections; 
>that he emanated an “evil spirit,” which 
entered a woman and spoke in Gorman’s 
voice as it was exorcised by Assembly of 
God preacher Tom Miller. 

Beyond the whispering 
campaign, Gorman’s attor- 
neys hint at coercion. They 
suggest his programs were 
dropped from the satellite 
owned by James Bakker, of 
PTL teleministry notoriety, 
as a quid pro quo for Swag- 
gart’s business on the same 
system, and for the Louisi- 
ana preacher's silence 
about PTL hush money to 
Bakker paramour Jessica 
Hahn. If that was the deal, 
it didn’t last: within a year 
Swaggart became one of 
Bakker’s denouncers and 
helped bring about his res- 
ignation and PTL’s finan- 
cial collapse. 

Swaggart’s basic de- 








Still drawing the faithful: 
Swaggart at his Baton Rouge 
Sunday service 


fense, his lawyers say, is that 
any charges he made were 
factual. Says attorney Phil- 
lip Wittmann: “It’s a very 
simple case to defend.” 

Gorman may exagger- 
ate the threat he posed to 
Swaggart, whose opera- 
tions were grossing $140 
million a year before his 
fall. But he was beyond 
question a fast-rising figure. 
More important, Gorman 
was lining up wider distri- 
z bution via two Louisiana 
IV stations and a satellite 
uplink—a purchase that 
was scheduled to occur the 
day he quit the church. 
Gorman contends he could 
have brought the plan off 
but for Swaggart’s accusa- 
tions. Instead his TV minis- 
try went bankrupt in 1987, 
and he left the airwaves. His new church, 
the Metropolitan Christian Centre in sub- 
urban Metairie, La., has 450 congregants, 
and Gorman returned to the airwaves this 
month on a New Orleans UHF station. But 
his dream of a Texas-to-Alabama regional 
network has been dashed, and his debt ex- 
ceeds $5 million. 

Even if Gorman wins, Swaggart Minis- 
tries may not prove that much more of a 
prize. Once the most widely viewed of all 
televangelists, Swaggart has lost four-fifths 
of his weekly audience, plummeting from 
2.2 million viewers to fewer than 400,000. 
Enrollment at his Bible college is down by 
two-thirds, to 450, and several floors of a 
classroom building have been leased out. 
An intended 12-story dormitory, half a 
block from his showcase Family Worship 
Center, stands abandoned in mid-construc- 
tion, its windows void of glass, tall weeds 
crowding its rusted entryway. Swaggart can 
still draw the faithful: a couple of weeks ago, 
1,200 people attended a three-hour Sunday 
service, at which he sang, preached and 
pleaded for money. But Swaggart attorney 
and co-defendant William Treeby con- 
cedes, “We're suffering.” Jeffrey Hadden, a 
University of Virginia scholar of televange- 
lists, says Swaggart has stayed relatively 
debt-free. “Otherwise,” Hadden explains, 
“he wouldn't have made it. But he doesn’t 
have $5 million in change lying around.” 

lhe pivotal effort in any civil suit is to 
enlist the sympathy of jurors, to make them 
want to help. One prospective juror was ex- 
cused last week when she said, in response 
to questioning, that she would have trouble 
being objective because “the sin of hypoc- 
risy is worse than adultery.” By that stan- 
dard, both sides in this trial might be in 
trouble. —Reported by Richard Woodbury/ 
New Orleans 
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Funny, it doesn't look 
like a conference center. 
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Now you can call a conference anywhere. Even in the middle of nowhere. 

How? Simply carry one of the AT&T Cards. Then all you have to do to make a conference 
call is find the nearest public phone and give us your AT&T card number. We'll set up 
the whole thing, including getting in touch with everyone you want to talk to. 

It's just one of the innovative services available with the AT&T Calling Card, the 
AT&T Corporate Calling Card, or the AT&T Universal Card. For more on all the ways 
our cards can help you when you're on the 


road, call 1 800 222-0300, Ext. 289. 


Itsallinthecards. —SAtTeT 
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On the eve of its diamond anniversary, Extensive luxury amenities are likewise 
Mitsubishi Motors proudly introduces the — blended with important new technology—such 
Diamante. A luxury performance sedan so as optional TCL” (dual-mode traction control). 


INTRODUCING DIAMANTE. 
A NEW LUXURY PERFORMANCE SEDAN, 
BRILLIANT IN EVERY FACET 





thoroughly accomplished, it has already been All told, the Diamante offers more genuine 

named Japan's “Car of the Year.” luxury, performance and technological innova- 
Everywhere, the Diamante's design tion than many established luxury cars. To 

reflects a quest for integration and balance. take a test drive, please call 1-800-447-4700 
The performance of its powerful V6 —_for your nearest dealer. 


engine, for example, is complemented by 


exhaustive safety engineering. Including MITSUBISHI ,f, 


driver-side airbag and ABS brakes The word is getting around: 
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But are they fat free? Black widows turn up in table grapes 


FOOD 


You Are What 
You Eat 


Talk about unwanted food ad- 
ditives! Here are just two recent 
examples: 

> Three weeks ago, a woman 
in Maine discovered a black 
widow crawling in her grapes. 
Since then, at least eight more 
of the poisonous arachnids 
have turned up in Southern 
California grapes shipped to 
New England, and both the 
Stop & Shop and Shop 'n 
Save supermarket chains have 


CONGRESS 


A Future 
Speaker? 


The dictionary definition of 
whip (to lash, pull, jerk, snatch) 
is a fair description of the job to 
which House Democrats last 
week elected Michigan’s David 
Bonior. As majority whip, the 
bearded, low-key Bonior, 46, is 
now responsible for counting 
heads prior to key votes and 
twisting the arms of Democrats 
who stray from the party fold. 
The eight-term Congressman 
also becomes the third-ranking 
House Democrat, replacing 
Pennsylvania's William Gray on 
the House escalator that often 
leads to the jobs of majority 
leader and then Speaker. Gray 
resigned last month to head 
up the United Negro College 
Fund. 

In a display of his head- 
counting skill, Bonior predicted 
he would receive 160 votes in 


| 
} 
| 
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pulled the affected fruit off 
the shelves. 

> Last week Heinz U.S.A. an- 
nounced that it has recalled 
12,000 cases of its strained veg- 
etable-and-ham baby food after 
the discovery of bits of rubber 
in several jars. The company 
said the recall began about 
three weeks ago but was not an- 
nounced publicly because the 
little black specks were harm- 
less. Spokesman Harry Carroll 
said the particles “may have 
come in with one of the ingredi- 
ents” but did not alter the prod- 
uct’s “food grade.” 


Bon appétit! s 


land’s flamboyant Steny Hoyer. 
Bonior was right on the money 
on his own total, but underesti- 
mated Hoyer’s strength by 14. 
When he begins to hunt down 
Democrats who do not always 
hew to party orthodoxy, Bonior 
will need to look no farther 
than the mirror: though gener- 
ally a liberal, he is strongly anti- 
abortion and vows to “continue 
to vote my conscience.” “ 





the whip’s race to 95 for Mary- | Democrats’ new headcounter 
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| crimes against the el- 


CRIME FIGHTING 
Go Directly 
To Jail 


After three weeks of public pos- 
turing and back-room bargain- 
ing, the Senate last week ap- 
proved a sprawling $3.3 billion 
anticrime bill, 71 to 26. The bill 
includes enough compromises 
to allow both sides to claim vic- 
tory and store up ammunition 
for next year’s inevitable elec- 
tion battle over which party is 
toughest on crime. By piling on 
amendments, Senators man- 
aged to touch most po- 
litical bases: they stiff- 
ened penalties for 


derly, outlawed mari- 
juana-seed advertising 
and allocated $2 mil- 
lion a year for a study 
of racism in the crimi- 
nal-justice system. 

At the heart of the 
bill is a trade-off be- 
tween advocates of 
stricter gun control 
and proponents of 
broader use of capital 
punishment. The bill 
requires a five-day 
waiting period for 
handgun purchases, 
establishes annual al- 
locations of $100 mil- 
lion for a computer- 
ized background check 
and bans nine kinds of 
semiautomatic weap- 
ons. But it also extends 
the federal death pen- 
alty to 51 crimes, in- 


WOODSTOCK, N.Y. 


| Wigged-Out 


Windfall? 


In 1969 Woodstock, N.Y., be- 
came the symbol of the Age of 
Aquarius when it lent its name 
to a three-day love-in and rock 
concert featuring, among oth- 
ers, Jimi Hendrix, Janis Joplin 
and Arlo Guthrie. Though the 
festival was ultimately held 50 
miles away, Flower Power dev- 
otees and New York City week- 
enders have since flocked to the 
once quiet community. But as 
Woodstock (pop. 6,800) has 
grown, it has run into some of 
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shootings, tor- 
taking and 


cluding drive-by 
ture, hostage 
racketeering. 
The measure would require 
drug testing for federal prison- 
ers eligible for parole and se- 
verely curtail the ability of state 
prisoners, including death-row 
inmates, to challenge their con- 
viction in federal habeas corpus 
proceedings. While a similar 
anticrime package died in 
House-Senate negotiations last 
year, Delaware Democrat Jo- 
seph Biden, the measure’s chief 
sponsor, predicted that this bill 
would prove more palatable. = 





Standing room only on death row 


the fiscal problems facing other 
towns and cities. Among them: 
paying off an $8.5 million debt 
to the local sewer district. 
rue to its nonconformist 
heritage, the town board 
studying a novel solution: set- 
| ting aside an acre of land and 
selling “plots” for $10 a square 
inch. If the plan is given the go- 
ahead, which may come as early 
as August, prospective buyers— 
many of them probably nostal- 
gic hippies—will receive deeds 
and elaborate ownership certi- 
ficates. And if all 6,272,640 
square-inch parcels contained 
in the acre are sold, the town 
stands to reap a huge windfall. = 


Is 
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The New France 


In a transformed 
Europe, the French 
contemplate their 
place, their 
problems and their 
purpose 


By JAMES WALSH 


France would assuredly seem blessed. 

A temperate climate and gentle, well- 

watered terrain have contrived down 
the ages to produce a civilization sans pa- 
reil. It is a culture abrim with connoisseurs 
of the good life and nature’s bounty. 
Charles de Gaulle, father of the Fifth Re- 
public, used to cite France’s prodigious 
number of cheeses—265 by his reckon- 
ing—as an example of the land’s lavish va- 
riety. Some benighted souls across the 
Channel may still believe God is an Eng- 
lishman, but the French have never doubt- 
ed that heaven is their home. 

So why all the buzz today about discon- 
tent, about social gloom and political drift, 
a crisis of faith in the future and a fading 
sense of national identity? An identity cri- 
sis—in France? It sounds as unlikely as the 
notion of Cyrano de Bergerac fumbling his 
sword or groping for the mot juste. In his 
1983 book The Europeans, the Italian jour- 
nalist Luigi Barzini, a seasoned and mor- 
dant observer of the Continental scene, 
cites Edmond Rostand’s fictional Cyrano 
as the quintessence of French character, at 
least as outsiders exaggerate it: the boast- 
ful, cocksure Gascon whose fellow provin- 
cials are defined in Rostand’s play as “free 
fighters, free lovers, free spenders, defend- 
ers of old homes, old names and old splen- 
dors .. . bragging of crests and pedigrees.” 
Yet now it seems that the rooster, the na- 
tional symbol, is crestfallen. 

How can a people so certain of their 
birthright be disoriented? More to the 
point, how can the French feel lost when 
France has emerged as the master builder 
of modern Europe? Not since the mid—19th 
century, when Baron Haussmann thrust his 
boulevards through rancid slums, has Paris 
experienced such a fever of construction 
and renewal. With a Métro that works, 
streets kept remarkably clean by 5,000 





green-uniformed sweepers, parks planted 
like Impressionist paintings and bakeries 
| galore, Paris may well represent the apogee 
of civilized city living—for those who can 
afford the rent. Yet not since Parisians fi- 
nally ousted Haussmann for his arrogant, 
free-spending ways has there been such a | 
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struggle over progress versus preservation. 

The French can look with pride at high- 
speed trains and modern aircraft, fashion 
and luxury goods better than most of the 
world’s; yet the country is, more than ever 
before, obsessed with its ability to compete 
in a global marketplace. It sees the power- 
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house of a united Germany bulking over a 
Europe destined to become the world’s big- 
gest single market in 1993. According to the 
authoritative World Competitiveness Report 
for 1991, France has dropped to its lowest 
ranking since 1986 and is listed 15th, behind 
most other members of the European 
Community. Industrial growth has lagged, 
and the trade gap with behemoths like Ger- 
many and Japan has grown severalfold, But 
the world’s fourth largest economy, with a 
gross national product of $956 billion, is far 
from an also-ran. Under the steady hand of 


President Francois Mitterrand, France now 
stands to become a keystone of 21st century 
power—so long as the French people man- 
age to keep their cool. 

At the moment, their aplomb seems to 
be deserting them. Judging by opinion sur- | 
veys and diagnoses in the press, a country | 


that long prided itself on being the lumiére 
du monde is awash in dark soul searching 
The French are said to be fed up with poli 
tics and politicians. There is the hangover 
from the gulf war, an episode that deflated 
the vaunted image of French power and in- 
fluence. Paris waffled about what to do al- 
most to the last minute and ended up shel- 
tering behind U.S. policy. In the harsh 
judgment of Jacques Julliard, a columnist 
for the progovernment weekly Le Nouvel 
Observateur, “The gulf crisis revealed the 


weak influence of our diplomacy, the mod- 











BRIGHT FUTURE: A modern complex on the old 
site of Les Halles market in Paris embodies 
conflicting hopes for progress and preservation 


ible, but lacking distinctive tang and tex- 
ture. What the country managed to pre- 
serve despite humiliations over the 
pride in a singular civiliza 
it now risks losing under the impact 
of American pop culture and in the ho- 
mogenizing vat of that mysterious entity 
called Europe. Chauvinists like the immi- 
grant baiter Jean-Marie Le Pen say the 
greater threat comes from African Arabs 
and blacks who have had the inestimable 
privilege of settling in France but refuse to 
accept its folkways. Meanwhile, with Marx 
in the dustbin of history, 
leftists have no prophet, 


Centuries 
lion 


right-wingers no archfoe. 


The French, in short, 
e scem to be losing their 
bearings, their ideals and 


It is a bitter vin- 
all the more so con- 


dreams. 
tage, 
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THE DARK SIDE: Down and out under the streets of Paris, two of arecord 
national number of unemployed and homeless bed down for the night 


on benches ina central Métro station 


est competitiveness of our industrialists 
and above all the archaic state of our mili- 
tary equipment.” 

And there is a nagging anxiety over the 
nation’s soul. French culture, so some wor- 
ry, is in danger of turning into pasteurized 
processed cheese: wholesome, possibly ed- 
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gravity of a newly ascen- 
dant Europe. By 
lights, it was emerging as 
the best of all possible 


some 


worlds. Three centuries af- 
ter the reign of the Sun 
King, Louis XIV, and nearly two after Na- 
poleon bestrode the Continent, Paris was 
confidently pulling the strings of Europe, 
positioning itself to be the capital of a new 
political-economic imperium. 

It may be yet, for France still enjoys co 
pious advantages. Its standard of living is 














THE GOOD LIFE: The distinctive 
culture of the Paris outdoor café 
survives in an era of fast food 





among the best in the world, and the quali- 
ty of life, as many a visitor will attest, re- 
mains as invigorating as it is gracious. 
Modern arts and sciences flourish in a 
landscape adorned with Gothic cathedrals, 
tree-lined avenues and grand siécle cha- 
teaus. Philosophy is still as much in fashion 
as fashion is the ultimate philosophy. To- 
gether with modern farms, a medieval 
patchwork of agriculture still yields its 
plenty to cordon bleu tables in a country 
better prepared for the 21st century than 
most—a land crisscrossed by bullet trains, 
a nuclear-electric power grid, Airbus jet- 
liners and satellites borne aloft in Ariane 
rockets 

The jewel of French assets in recent 
years has been stability: a sureness about 
the nation’s place and purpose in the world 
as well as its material prospects. Inflation 
was reined in, exports rose comfortably, 
and a Socialist President managed to guide 
France’s fortunes, at home and abroad, 
with the confident generalship of a De 
Gaulle. A people famous for crossing 
swords over the slightest trespass or ideo- 
logical difference settled into a harmoni- 
ous political dispensation. 

Now the country seems to be suffering 
an outbreak of that endemic French afflic- 
tion called malaise. The symptoms: wide- 
spread public unease; a volatile mixture of 
boredom, anxiety and irritation, carrying 
the potential for triggering sudden acts of 
collective furor. Change is beginning to 
look overwhelming to many of the French, 

roding the old certainties that once de- 
“renchness for everyone. Traditional 

are in decline, including the 
ve, labor unions and even 
-h. In foreign affairs, de- 

- policy, even eating habits 


















HARD TIMES: Immigrants sweeping in an 
Arab quarter enjoy few of the amenities 
that make Paris such a livable city 


and consumer tastes, the French are be- 
coming more like their neighbors—and 
they’re not sure they like it. 

They are no longer strikingly different 
in the way they dispute power, practicing 
instead a pragmatism and consensus build- 
ing that is unfamiliar, perhaps even un- 
wanted. The disturbance involves what the 
French call the banalization of politics— 
the end of ideology as the center of politi- 
cal life. Mitterrand’s great achievement 
has been bringing the left into the political 
mainstream, giving it the respectability 
that was once a conservative preserve. But 
with the old partisan banners faded today, 
people sense a lack of choice in politics and 
are vaguely spoiling for a fight. 

The President’s May 15 selection of 
Edith Cresson as Prime Minister, to shake 
the nation out of its sullen mood, soured 


after littke more than a 
month. With only a 38% 
public-approval rating, 
the bride of high office 
may be headed for di- 
vorce at a point when 
she has barely assem- 
bled her trousseau. 
French unemployment 
has reached 9.5%, and 
the record number of 
jobless looks as if it will 
go higher still. Mean- 
while immigrant riots 
broke out in June, even 
as municipal policemen 
went on strike—along 
with air-traffic control- 
lers, railway workers and 
doctors. 

Cresson’s idea 
to rally the nation be- 
hind a centralized indus- 
trial policy, marshaling 
economic forces in a war 
footing against competi- 
tors—notably her desig- 
nated No. 1 enemy, Ja- 
R pan. But her summons 
sto arms has fallen flat at a time when the 
: treasury is tight and Paris is striving to meet 
»the conflicting imperative of a less subsi- 
3 dized, state-driven economy in advance of 
«Europe’s experiment with open market 
2 frontiers. 

* — The undercurrent of these quarrels is a 
yearning for a new national myth, a sense 
of grandeur and destiny, As author Barzini 
points out, it was Francois René de Cha- 
teaubriand, the great Romantic writer, 
who said of his compatriots, “They must be 
led by dreams.” De Gaulle, after founding 
the Fifth Republic in 1958 and establishing 
a presidential form of government verging 
on monarchy, set France apart from NATO, 
apart from “the Anglo-Saxons”—conve- 
niently lumping in superpower America 
with France’s ancient enemy, England 
and even, in important ways, apart from 
Europe. 

Though the general often talked up the 
idea of a like*minded, cooperative Europe, 
he viewed the infant Common Market cir- 
ca 1960 largely as a device to control West 
Germany. From De Gaulle’s day on, the 
E.C.’s chief purpose, as successive Elysée 
Palace incumbents saw it, was to bind 
French and Germans so tightly together 
economically that another war would be- 
come unthinkable. In exchange, Paris 
would champion West German interests in 
international councils where measures 
proposed by Bonn might sound Teutoni- 
cally threatening. 

lhat relationship remains as useful and 
vital as it was 30 years ago. The trouble is, 
the French today are no longer in league 
with West Germany. Their chief partner is 
now a larger, unified country, raising some 
worst-case nightmares of an old nemesis 
reborn. The two times in modern history 
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America’s award-winning sedan. obvious they couldn’t be more wrong. 
The day it first rolled off the assembly Continuous improvement. 

line, Ford Taurus began winning awards. We've never stopped trying to make 

From the most respected automotive and Taurus even better. In fact, over 300 refine- 

consumer magazines to design associa- ments have been made since it was intro- 

tions, the praise for Taurus has been almost duced. Ranging from major changes like 

universal. Now, some might think that all entirely new engine choices, to thoughtful 

this acclaim would lead us to sit back and touches like an easily-accessed remote 

rest on our laurels. One drive and it’s trunk release. 


With all the awards it’s won, 
you might think wei be satisfied. 





Buckle up—together we can save lives, 
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Important safety features. 
Taurus is equipped with 32 standard 

safety features including a driver's side 

t air bag supplemental restraint system to be 

: used with your safety belts and 3-point 
rear seat belts. Plus the available anti-lock 
braking system with four-wheel disc brakes 
provides even more security for you and 
your family. 


One of Car and Driver's “Ten 
Best” for the 6th straight year. 
At Ford, we're proud of our 
philosophy of continuous 
improvement. This attitude, 
and the results it produces, 
have made Taurus an award- 
winning sedan every year 
since its introduction. 
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With new Cycle you can be confident your dog is getting the nutrition he needs. 
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| when Germans ven- 


tured to consolidate— 
under Bismarck and un- 
der Hitler—France was 
eclipsed and conquered. 
Apprehensions today do 
not envisage anything so 
dire as a panzer plunge 
through the Ardennes, 
but many French wince 
at the prospect of an ex- 
panded Federal Repub- 

| lic overmastering them 

| with its money, industry 
and technology. 

Even France’s fam- 
ous “civilizing mission” 
to the rest of the world 
has come under ques- 
tion. French policy to- 
ward the Arab coun- 
tries, supposedly an 
example of Paris’ under- 
standing approach to 
Third World aspira- 
tions, sank practically 
without a trace in the 
quicksand of the gulf cri- 
sis. Says Gilles Martinet, 
an ex-ambassador with close links to the 
Socialists: “For most of our statesmen, 
whether they belonged to the left or the 
right, France was always strong, feared, re- 
spected, admired and envied—until the 
gulf war taught us otherwise.” 

Yet France’s seat as one of the five per- 
manent members of the U.N. Security 
Council still gives the country a leverage in 
world affairs far beyond that of Germany, 
Japan or Italy. The seat explains why Mit- 
terrand insists that any new security ar- 
rangements for the Middle East must gain 
the U.N.’s imprimatur. Moreover, 
France’s nuclear arsenal continues to as- 
sure it a place at high table with the super- 
powers, while its economic clout provides 
membership in the exclusive Group of Sev- 
en. Political punch aside, French humani- 
tarian efforts overseas, such as the war-de- 
| fying missions of the volunteer doctors 
known as Médecins sans Frontiéres, re- 
main leading lights of compassion. 

Even in the image department, the 
hand wringing in Paris before the gulf war 
measured up favorably, in the end, against 
Germany’s self-paralyzing angst. Bonn’s 
inability to weigh in for battle against Iraq 
except as a financier was greeted across the 
Rhine with relief. France’s strengthened 
transatlantic relations have also reinforced 
the case for keeping U.S. troops in Europe, 
which Paris endorses as protection against 
any resurgent Soviet threat and a means of 
ensuring that Germany remains anchored 
in the West. 

Though Mitterrand continues to ex- 
ploit the French position in the middle, sig- 
naling his country’s potential for mischief 
in dealings with difficult regimes, he can 
now justify his approaches to China or Iran 
as those of an éclaireur, or scout, for Amer- 





CULTURE GAP: North Africans pleading 
for asylum wonder if France has crossed a 
“threshold of tolerance” 


ican diplomacy. France’s ace in the hole re- 
mains its latitudé for independence, espe- 
cially in framing an autonomous “defense 
identity” and common foreign policy for 
Europe. Says a senior French military offi- 
cer: “We will always stand with the U.S. in 
the great battles of the West. After that, we 
again become a difficult ally.” 

Though the fiction of a singularly influ- 
ential and enlightened French “Arab poli- 
cy” was exploded in the gulf, the result has 
been a more realistic, selective outreach 
across the Mediterranean. Mitterrand and 
Foreign Minister Roland Dumas are now 
concentrating attention on their Maghreb 
neighbors. In many French eyes, the North 
African lands that were once colonial pos- 
sessions are a time bomb. Arab immigrants 
have for the most part rejected assimila- 
tion, and in future years may become a 





FOREIGN AID: An army medical 
officer tending a wounded Kurdish 
boy exemplifies French compassion 














§ heavier challenge to the concept of what it 
= means to be French. Surprisingly, residents 
Zof foreign origin constitute no greater a 
Sshare of the population today—6.3%— 
than they did in 1931. The novelty is the 
Fhighly visible intrusion of non-Europeans, 
slargely Muslims, and their practices: 
8schoolgirls wearing the chador, the elec- 
tronically amplified wails of muezzins from 
mosques, suburban concrete ghettos 
where the culture smacks of Algiers or Tu- 
nis more than Paris or Lyons. 

Mitterrand himself has warned about a 
“threshold of tolerance” for immigrants, 
and Jacques Chirac, the conservative may- 
or of Paris and former Prime Minister, has 
weighed in to the debate with a vengeance. 
He voiced sympathy for French families 
who have to live with the “noise and 
smells” of tenements inhabited by the new- 
comers, Cresson proposed last week to 
charter aircraft to send unlawful immi- 
grants home, but an outburst of protests 
from fellow Socialists in Parliament caused 
her to withdraw the idea. 

Now the more pessimistic oracles are 
casting doubt on the nation’s ability to ab- 
sorb the shock of the new, of a more rough- 
and-ready economic atmosphere, as well 
as the unfamiliar idea of multiculturalism. 
While the mainstream political parties cast 
about for fresh directions, Le Pen’s racist 
National Front can count on a basic 15% 
of the popular vote in any election. 

A recipe for trouble? For a civilization 
that may be the fastest changing in Europe, 
France has shown remarkable resilience 
and political staying power. The existential 
debate has not deflected Mitterrand from 
his nouveau Gaullism, a policy of working 
with and through Germany to secure a de- 

cisive say over the Continent’s future. In 
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the E.C.’s halls of power France remains 
| paramount, and relations with Washing- 
| ton, prickly at the best of times, are on a 
surer footing. 

If in the past Americans and others in 
the West often saw Paris as a withered pea- 
cock, strutting grandiosely when it was not 
perversely kicking up dust, the firmness 
| with which Mitterrand steered his nation 
after the gulf war’s outbreak gave their old 
| ally a taller stature. France is still a tough 
customer on many issues—agricultural 
subsidies, for example, the big snag in the 
current troubled round of world-trade 
| talks. Stubbornness is the Gallic style: a 
demonstrated readiness to scuttle agree- 
ments is Paris’ way of showing that it 
means business. 

Yet the country views its new chal- 
lenges as especially dicey. Its postwar iden- 
tity depended on the postwar system, 
which has come unglued. Mitterrand’s am- 
bitions for E.C. political union and a joint 
defense policy are central to his design of 
preserving France’s status as the Conti- 
| nent’s anchor. Washington-based analyst 
Jenonne Walker notes, “De Gaulle was 
never willing to meld France into a Europe 
able to act as a unit. Mitterrand is willing to 
do that.” Trickier is the question of wheth- 
er the French people, fearing for their na- 
tional soul, will go along. 


| the idea of France as a middling power. 
Under him, says economist Peter Lud- 
low, director of the Brussels-based Cen- 
ter for European Policy Studies, “France 
came to terms with the fact that it was 
the end of the era of medium-size states 
with protectionist policies.”” Germany 
continues to rely on its partner in a rela- 
tionship that is more a symbiosis than an 
| axis. “Paris and Bonn,” says German pol- 
| icy analyst Ingo Kolboom, “are con- 
demned to act in concert.” Jean-Pierre 
Cot, the French chairman of the Europe- 
an Parliament’s Socialist bloc, sees a 
bright future for his homeland. He says, 
| “Iam struck by the fact that France seen 
| from the E.C. today looks a lot better 
than France seen from within France. 
We are now in the best position to do 
the job of European integration.” 

So has the /umiére du monde \ost its 
way? Not yet, certainly. If the home of 
the Rights of Man could absorb one- 
third of its population growth by way of 
immigration between 1946 and 1982, its 
cherished identity seems rather safe. Af- 
ter all, 30 years ago, at the Fifth Repub- 
lic’s outset, the living embodiments of so- 
phisticated Frenchness to much of the 
world were the film stars Yves Montand 
and Simone Signoret—the former a na- 
tive Italian from a town near Florence, 
the latter born in Germany to an Austri- 
an-Polish-Jewish father. As Cyrano him- 
self might have crowed, in a slightly 
different context, Vive la différence! 
Reported by J.F.0. McAllister/Washington and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/Paris, with other bureaus 
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Mitterrand himself has adjusted to | 








Ambitions ona 
Grand Scale 





Seizing the technological high ground, France 
positions itself for a leading role in the closely 
integrated Europe of the 21st century 
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With its high-speed Tavs, France hopes to be the hub of Europe's transport 
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By WILLIAM RADEMAEKERS PARIS 





n much of the world, certainly includ- 

ing America, France has long been 

looked upon as a country that knows 
how to produce fine wines, elegant clothes 
and exotic perfumes but that remains a bit 
of a joke when it comes to technology: a 
builder of cars that look funny (Citroén), 
planes that few will buy (Concorde) and 
telephones that don’t work. Look again. 
France is rushing into the 21st century with 
more ambition, imagination and commit- 
ment than any other nation in Europe, 
maybe in the world. 

In the far north, engineers are 
digging away at the Channel Tun- 
nel, at a cost of $13.5 billion, the 
largest privately financed civil-en- 
gineering work of modern times. 
In the south, crews are extending 
Europe’s most advanced high- 
speed rail system toward Spain 
and Italy. Everywhere workers are 
lacing the country with fiber-optic 
cable and new power lines. France 
is also the driving force behind 
Europe’s innovative strides in civil 
aviation and space technology. 
Paris is headquarters for Ariane- 
space, the world’s leading launch- 
er of commercial satellites. Airbus 
Industrie—a four-nation consor- 
tium headquartered in Toulouse 
and run by a Frenchman—is now 
the world’s second largest produc- 
er of civilian aircraft after Boeing. 

Most impressive, in contrast to 
the U.S., has been the govern- 
ment’s overhauling of the national 
infrastructure, In the 1970s, pres- 
sured by the oil embargo and fear- 
ful of falling far behind its Ger- 
man neighbor, France decided to 
rebuild its road and rail network, 
update the telecommunications 
system and revolutionize its pow- 
er-generating structure. Those 
projects alone account for $250 billion in 
long-term investment. 

The projects have been designed, fi- 
nanced and carried out by the state, draw- 
ing on the expertise of the private sector 
but relying heavily on the leadership of 
specialized civil servants. All involve large 
state-run companies and secretive inter- 
locking bureaucracies where public scruti- 
ny is limited, All are controversial. The nu- 
clear power program, its detractors claim, 
is a Big Idea gone haywire: too many reac- 
tors producing too much electricity. The 
state-of-the-art telecommunications net- 
work is heavily larded with gee-whiz gad- 
getry that is often user-mysterious and 
wastefully expensive. And rather than de- 
centralizing the nation, the high-speed 
trains emphasize the predominance of 
Paris. 

None of that is causing more than a hic- 
cup here and there. There is no better ex- 
ample than the way France has shrugged 








off any doubts about the $110 billion nu- 
clear program. Since 1977, the state-owned 
public utility has built 53 pressurized-water 
reactors to become the most densely seed- 
ed generator of nuclear power on earth. 
France has quintupled its production of 
electricity, cut its dependence on imported 
oil 40%, and made power so cheap that do- 
mestic rates are 20% to 30% below the Eu- 
ropean Community average. 

Remarkably enough, the nuclear build- 
ing program has withstood the two great 
shocks of the atomic era. The 1979 near 
meltdown at Three Mile Island spawned 





The Airbus A340 is a prime challenge to U.S. dominance 


new safety regulations. The catastrophe 
at Chernobyl in 1986 set off a public out- 
cry in most of Western Europe, forcing 
some governments to curtail nuclear pro- 


| grams—but not France. Five reactors will 


be added to the national grid in this dec- 
ade. The Superphénix fast-breeder reac- 
tor, a joint venture with Italy and Germa- 
ny, is working, though it has been dogged 
by technical problems and will never re- 
cover its $4.5 billion development cost. 


If the French had few options on the | 


energy front, they had no choice at all re- 
garding their telephones. In the 1960s the 
joke was that half of France was waiting to 
have a phone installed and the other half 
was waiting for a dial tone. Lines routinely 
went dead; when they worked, they regu- 
larly misconnected and disconnected. 


Wisely—and boldly—the telephone | 


company decided to scrap the whole sys- 
tem and start over. Investing $80 billion be- 
tween 1975 and 1990, France Telecom now 


claims the world’s most digitized switching 
system, meaning that 75% of the lines use 
digitally transmitted signals for crisper 
connections. A telephone can be installed 
in a matter of days, dialing is swift, lines are 
clear, Public telephones are everywhere. 
The revamped system is only part of 


France Telecom. More than 5.5 million 
| people have Minitel videotex terminals. 
The terminals, which are free, provide 
electronic access to services like home 
banking and do-it-yourself plane and 
train reservations. 

By 1992, France will have nearly 
17,000 miles of fiber-optic cable for 
transmitting anything from cable 
television to videophone signals. 
Three years later, France Telecom 
plans to begin installing video- 
phones in homes. The decision to 
go heavily into videophones is a 
gamble along the lines of the Mini- 
tel giveaway, which cost the trea- 
sury more than $1 billion. But 
France is well positioned to be a 
major player in tomorrow’s tele- 
communications market. It has al- 
ready signed contracts with Mexico, 
Argentina and Britain. 

Among the grands projets, none 
is more spectacular than the high- 
speed TGV (train a grande vitesse). 
Since the TGvs first went into oper- 
ation between Paris and Lyons in 
1981, cutting travel time in half (to 
two hours for the 290-mile trip) by 
averaging 168 m.p.h., they have car- 
ried 140 million passengers without 
accident—which the French claim 
is a record for a transport system. 

The great technical advantage 
of the TGv is that it is compatible 
with existing tracks and station fa- 
cilities; it moves to high speed only 
on specially built lines outside the 
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an American breakthrough when 
| the Texas high-speed-rail authority chose 
the French system over a German compet- 
itor for a 600-mile high-speed route linking 
Dallas with Houston and San Antonio—a 
contract worth $5.8 billion on completion 
in 1998. In the past few years, additional 
TGV lines have been built toward Rennes 
in Brittany, Bordeaux in the southwest and 
Le Mans in the northwest; by 2010 the gov- 
ernment will invest an additional $34 bil- 
lion to add high-speed lines to places like 
Lille and Strasbourg. 

There is a reason for the haste. By com- 
pleting a high-speed rail network several 
decades ahead of its neighbors, France 
hopes to ensure its place at the hub of Eu- 
rope’s new transportation system. Ferret- 
nosed TGvs and fiber-optic cables may not 
guarantee success in the global market- 
place of the future, but they aptly symbol- 
ize France’s determination to maintain a 
key role in Europe’s development in the 
21st century. a 
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the electronic wizardry on display at | 








towns. The TGv program achieved | 
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What the economic penalties helped speed: a desegregated soccer game at Saxonwold Primary School in Johannesburg 











SOUTH AFRICA 


A Black-and-White Future 





Apartheid would have fallen anyway, 
Bush decided it was time to lift them 





By GEORGE). CHURCH 





partheid always was an unwork- 

able as well as immoral system 

whose breakdown was inevitable. 
But the trade and financial sanctions im- 
posed by the U.S., the European Commu- 
nity, the Commonwealth and other 
groups of nations hammered home to 
South African whites, as probably nothing 
else could have, the fact that their country 
had become a global outlaw, judged unfit 
for membership in the world community 
of nations. Their dismay at that knowl- 
edge accelerated the process of disman- 
tling apartheid at least a bit, and perhaps 
with somewhat less violence than would 
have been the case without sanctions. 
Now that the process seems irreversible, 
sanctions have done their job and can 
mostly be lifted. 

Though dissenters are both numerous 
and vehement, the consensus of analysts, 
South African and foreign, is that enough 
progress has been made to speed the em- 


bargo on its way to oblivion, as President 
George Bush did last week. As a positive in- 
centive to keep reform going, he rescinded 
the bans on most trade with South Africa 
and on new investment in the country, en- 
acted in 1986 over Ronald Reagan’s veto. 
As Vice President, Bush opposed the 
sanctions—though he conceded last week 
that they had had some effect—and made 
no secret of his determination to scrap 
them as soon as he legally could. When he 
finally did so, he maintained that he did 
not have much choice, since South Africa 
had fulfilled all the conditions required by 
Congress. There is room for argument 
about at least one of those conditions: the 
release of all political prisoners. The Afri- 
can National Congress (a.N.C.) says some 
850 remain in jail, while the government in 
Pretoria insists only criminals remain. 
Others have also been rushing to re- 
open the door of the global community to 
South Africa ever since last spring, when 
President F.W. de Klerk asked parliament 
| to repeal the last major apartheid laws; 
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but sanctions helped speed the process. So 
as an incentive for more progress. 


lawmakers did so before the end of June. 
he 12-nation E.C. voted in April to re- 
move its ban on imports of certain prod- 
ucts, though Denmark has been holding up 
implementation, and London will try to 
talk Commonwealth countries into doing 
the same at their annual conference in Oc- 
tober. The International Olympic Com- 
mittee last week decided to let South Afri- 
can athletes compete in future games, 
ending a 21-year ban that was especially 
devastating to the sports-mad country. For 
its part, Pretoria signed the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty, a significant move since 
it is thought to have developed the ability to 
make atom bombs 

Some American blacks and liberals 
nonetheless denounced Bush’s action as 
premature, an opinion also voiced by 
A.N.C. leader Nelson Mandela. The oppo- 
nents contend, correctly, that South Africa 
is still far from multiracial democracy. Sub- 
stantive negotiations on a new constitution 
that would permit blacks to vote and share 
in governing the country have not even be- 
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Choose your type style right on-screen 
with just a few simple clicks. 


Change the point size of you 
type like you would the onl on 
your TV. Click to make headings 
big. And subheadings small. 


Think of itas a remote cont 


Now think of it at the top of Imagine getting fast, easy 
your computer screen. access to those commands you use 
every day with the click of a button. 

Well, that’s what you get when 
you get Microsoft’ Word for Windows: 

And it doesn't stop there.Word 
also lets you combine text, numbers, 
and more into one document. Say 
you have a table of numbers or chart 
created in Microsoft Excel and you 

PS ‘rs want to include it in a memo done 
Wh Word for Windus, what ou see onscreen i absolutely, ostiey what you get on paper. With. Word. All you have to do is cut 
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Adjust your look with One click gives you a behind-the- 
newfound ease. A single click here scenes look at everything. See 
makes things bold and italic. paragraph markers, tabs, and more. 


Turn up the volume. Underline 
words, sentences and paragraphs. 
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need emphasis, 


rol for your word processor. 


and paste right on- means old work is not left behind. 
screen. It’s incred- To push our buttons, you'll 
ibly easy. But best have to push your own first. Simply 
of all, with our Word, give us a call at (800) 541-1261, 
what's on-screen is Dept. R57 and ask for the name of 
: exactly what comes the Microsoft dealer nearest you. 
out of your printer. So go ahead and Then go and check it out for 





toss out that bottle of glue, along with yourself. And see precisely what a 
all your frustration. little control can do for you. 
Word will also let you use any = 
files created in other word process- 
ing programs likeWordPerfect.Which Making it all make sense 
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rather than dictate to the experience, the financial 
us)’ says Carla Eberling, capacity and the willingness to 
Director of Risk 


help. It’s what makes these two 


companies such a perfect fit. 


| rer wis 
then wesolve problems together” = A* iti 1 INSURANCE 


Management. “Like a partner, 
Pp 


they sit down and listen to us and 


At (Superior) A.M. Best Rating 
Wausau Insurance Companies, 2000 Westwood Drive, Wausau, Wisconsin 54401 Telephone (715) 845-5211 A Member of the Nationwide” Group 























gun. The critics argue that without the con- 
tinued pressure of international sanctions, 
full equality will never come. 

On the other hand, a fair number of 
sanctions do remain. In the U.S., federal 
restrictions imposed before 1986 are still in 
force, including the virtual American veto 
against loans to Pretoria by such bodies as 
the International Monetary Fund. No few- 
er than 133 laws restricting or penalizing 
companies that do business with South Af- 
rica are still on the books in 26 states, 
22 counties and 85 cities. 

How effective is such pressure? It cer- 
tainly gives the world community a peace- 
ful way to express its opprobrium. But 
it seems obvious that apartheid was a 


SIGNS OF AN ERA’S END 


Women of the Black Sash antiapartheid group picketing last week, 
despite the repeal of segregation laws signed by De Klerk last month 


Sanctions lifted: Still in force: 

U.S. ban on trade andinvestment Commonwealth nations’ 
European Community curbs trade embargo 

on imports U.S. veto on International 
International Olympic Monetary Fund loans 
Committee ban on athletic Laws restricting trade in 26 U.S. 
participation states, 22 counties, 85 cities 


doomed policy from the start. South Africa 
built a huge, sophisticated economy but 
did not have enough whites to run it. Busi- 


| ness needed skilled black technicians and 


middle managers, and it could not get 
them while government policy confined 
blacks to hardscrabble shantytowns and 
limited their education. Moreover, repres- 
sion of the black majority could eventually 
be maintained only at the price of more vi- 
olence than most whites would tolerate. As 
long ago as 1979, President P.W, Botha 
proclaimed that South Africa must “adapt 
or die,” and such major apartheid legisla- 
tion as the “pass” laws, which forced blacks 
to carry identity documents, began to fall 
even before the main wave of sanctions. 
Botha, however, could never face up to the 
necessity for truly radical change; his suc- 
cessor, De Klerk, has done so. 

The trade restrictions seem to have had 
little economic impact. The U.S. and other 
nations continued to import vital raw ma- 
terials, such as chromium and platinum, 
for which South Africa is the major world 











source. The products that the West would 
not buy, chiefly coal and fruit, found new 
markets in Asia, the Middle East and, of all 
places, black Africa. Nearly every African 
country south of the Sahara trades with 
Pretoria. 

But limitations on loans and invest- 
ments did hurt. About half the American 
companies that once operated in South Af- 
rica have pulled out, and the value of their 
holdings has shrunk from $2.5 billion to $1 
billion. South Africa currently suffers a net 
capital outflow of about $2 billion a year; 
money needed to build up the country’s in- 
dustry has to be sent abroad instead to re- 
pay foreign loans. Partly in consequence, 
the once booming economy has stagnated. 





By some estimates, out- 
put of goods and ser- 
vices over the past 10 
years has grown on av- 
erage only around 1% a 
year (with an actual de- 
cline in 1990), vs. per- 
haps 4% that might have been registered 
without sanctions. Predictions that the 
sanctions would hurt black workers most 
have come true. Black unemployment is 
estimated at 40% to 45%, vs. a 10% jobless 
rate for whites. Another prediction made 
by opponents of sanctions, however, has 
proved quite wrong. It had been widely 
forecast that the embargo would provoke a 
laager (circling the wagons) mentality 
among whites, a nose-thumbing determi- 
nation to defy world opinion. That hap- 
pened in Rhodesia in the late 1960s, but 
exactly the opposite seems to have oc- 
curred in South Africa: the shock of find- 
ing themselves moral outcasts stung many 
of the nation’s whites so deeply that they 
went along with a faster and more thor- 


| ough dismantling of apartheid than they 


| loyal friends abroad, I always had a sort of 








| Christopher Ogden/Washington 


might have countenanced otherwise. “It 
was the feeling that the country had be- 
come a global pariah rather than the eco- 
nomic pressures, however substantial, 
which seems to have given De Klerk the 
green light for reforms,” says a British offi- 
cial. Laurence Besserman, a Cape Town 
importer-exporter, puts it in more personal 
terms: “Even when dealing with old and 


Phantom of the Opera feeling. Now we can 
all come out of the shadows.” } 
The very factor that made sanctions 
a modest success against South Africa, 
though, may make that success unrepeata- 
ble. Sanctions have been instituted 115 
times since World War 
, I, but usually without 
much effect. Gary Huf- | 
= bauer, professor of in- 
ternational finance at 
; Georgetown Universi- 
; ty, calculates that only 
30% of the restrictions 
imposed during the 
past decade have had 
even a marginal effect 
in changing a target na- 
tion’s policies. 
Generally, either | 
nations have been un- 
willing to impose sanc- 
tions severe enough to 
cripple the economy of 
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an offending country, or the restrictions 
have been widely evaded. The moral oblo- 
quy that proved so galling to white South 
Africans means nothing to dictators such 
as Saddam Hussein of Iraq and Deng 
Xiaoping of China, who are determined 
to maintain their power and to hell with 
world opinion. Some analysts suspect that 
even in South Africa, sanctions that dev- 
astated rather than only damaged the 
economy might have produced a /aager | 
backlash. For once, the U.S. and other na- 
tions imposed sanctions just strict enough 
to have the desired effect—but there is no 
guarantee they will get the calculation right 
next time. —Reported by Peter Hawthorne/ 
Cape Town, Bruce W. Nelan/New York and 
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World 





Great 
Survivor 


Ostracized for not joining the anti- 
Saddam coalition, KING HUSSEIN 
of Jordan looks back in exasperation, 
but refuses to lose hope that peace will 
come to the Middle East 





By JOHN STACKS and DEANFISCHER AMMAN 


Q. Your neighbors in the gulf are angry at you, the U.S. Con- 
8ress is angry at you, and Jordan faces very difficult economic 
problems because of the gulf crisis. Do you have any regrets 
about your refusal to join the coalition? 

A. None whatsoever. Not in the sense that Jordan’s objective 
was to avoid war and to reverse the occupation of Kuwait 
peacefully. We were never for the Iraqi invasion, never a par- 
ly to it and never aware it was going to happen. But a major- 
ity of the world, including the U,S., adopted an attitude that 
you are cither with us or against us. Let me be very, very 
clear: we were against Iraq’s action, and we were against 
Iraq's intransigence in not taking any of the opportunities to 
resolve this question peacefully. We never conspired against 
anybody. When people realize this, maybe they are going to 
feel what any decent people would: that they have wronged a 
country and wronged the people and wronged the leader of 
those people, a friend of theirs for many years. 





Qa. You were publicly critical of the U.S. during the crisis, but 
you sent a very tough letter to Saddam Hussein in September 
that has never been disclosed. Would you share it? 

A. In a very short time, a white paper will be published. 


Q. Doesn't this letter suggest that you were a good deal tough- 
er on Saddam than is widely known? 

A. I was frank and honest, right from the word go. If I didn’t 
succeed, it is to my sadness and regret. 


Qa. Have you had any communication with Saddam recently? 

« We haven't talked even on the telephone since the first 
few days of his occupation of Kuwait. From time to time, an 
Iraqi official passes by. I am very frank in expressing my 
views, 


Qa. What course would you now recommend regarding Iraq? 

A. It is very difficult to see what advice | might give that 
would make any difference. It seems to me that lines are set. 
But I would like to do everything I can to ensure Iraq’s integ- 
rity and to see that Iraq’s future in terms of the rights of its 


people is given a chance. I think they should resolve their 
own problems internally within the context of a dialogue. 
But I don’t believe the situation in Iraq is going along these 
lines; in fact, it is the opposite. 


_ Q. Do you think the sanctions should be lifted? 

A. Whatever I say won’t make much difference. But I really 

think that when we have reports that 100,000, maybe 150,000 

children under the age of five will die within two months be- 

| cause of malnutrition, sickness and disease, it is a shame to 

all of us not to do something about it. There are ways and 
means by which to ensure that help gets to the people. 


Q. Can the situation in iraq possibly improve as long as Saddam 
remains the leader? 

_ A. Let me put it another way. Throughout this crisis, I have 
Suggested time and again that if I ever felt I was a hindrance 
or a burden to my country, I wouldn’t stay another minute. 
This is what I believe should happen. It is no great achieve- 
ment to last, because nobody lasts forever. 


Qa. Do you see any hope of improvement in your relations with 
the gulf states? 

A. Our relations have deteriorated with a number of gulf 
states, with the exception of Oman. We had excellent rela- 
tions with Oman throughout. As far as the rest are con- 
cerned, I think they were charged up with a lot of wrong in- 
formation. Our view is that sooner or later the truth will 
come out, and things will change. And they will. There is no 
| doubt about that. Because whatever premise they base their 
relations with us on, we are still one Arab family. During this 
terrible period—it is hard to believe it’s only a year; it seems 
like 10 or 20 years—it has been difficult to find out exactly 
who did what or hurt whom. What happened? I can’t under- 
stand it. 


Q. You have had some communication with President Mubarak 
lately. Does this signal an improvement in your relations with 
Egypt? 


A. We are in normal contact from time to time. I believe per- 
sonally that it is vital for our people to be in touch with each 
other. Somehow the opportunity will arise at some point for 
leaders of this region to sit face to face. I am not afraid of 
that. In fact, I welcome it. And I have sought it so that the air 
can be cleared. 


Q. Jordan is moving toward greater democratization. Was the 
timing dictated at all by the gulf war, or is this something you 
had planned to do all along? 

A. I think we beat the Soviet Union on starting this process. 
We are proud of the changes. We have a new national politi- 
cal charter here. It took nine months. We had people from 
the extreme right and the extreme left getting to know each 
other, discussing and debating. What they produced has put 
us on the threshold of having political parties. Experiences 
[like the war] illustrate the need to create democratic institu- 
tions in this region. I hope our example might show the 
way—a country where people share power, express their 
opinions, discuss and debate, where there is respect for hu- 
man rights, where there is democracy. Because that is the 
only guarantee that things don’t go haywire and that demi- 
gods are not created of leaders. 





Qa. President Bush hoped that once Saddam was defeated, the 
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Arab-U.S. alliance would somehow unlock the peace process. 
Is it your judgment that things are going nowhere? 

A. | don’t think that things are nowhere. I think there is a bit 
more knowledge of what the difficulties are. I hope there is a 
determination to continue to try to resolve them. I believe 
the chances won’t be with us very long before there will be an 
acceleration toward extremism as a result of the gulf war and 
the suffering of people. 

We have been as positive as we could be. Essentially we 
are agreed that there should be two tracks—one a Palestin- 
ian-Israeli track, the other an Arab-Israeli track—and that 
they should meet at the end. We certainly favor a Palestinian 
delegation chosen by the Palestinian people, because you 
can’t have people representing them except those of their 
own choice. However, if there is a problem there and it can 
be overcome only by providing an umbrella of a joint Jorda- 
nian-Palestinian delegation, then we will do that based on 
talks with the Palestine Liberation Organization and with 
the Palestinians, A real Palestinian nationalist in my book is 
somebody who is hanging on to his land, and has been endur- 
ing hardship for years and years, much more so than some- 
body who is sitting outside the occupied territories pontifi- 
cating about nationalist matters from a position of comfort. 


Q. But can negotiations really work this time? 

A. I don’t know whether a shock every now and then is 
what is needed. We also need Europe to act. We need 
people who have access to every party to this conflict. We 
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“Maybe they are 
going to feel that they 
have wronged a 
country and wronged 
the leader, a friend 

of theirs for many 
years.” 
















are ready, willing and hopeful. We 

believe in a comprehensive settle- 
ment. It can’t be just between Jor- 

dan and Israel, and Jordan cannot 

be Palestine. 








: Q. Can the process go forward with- 
= out Syria? 

A. It could, if out of the blue Syria 
were insistent on not being a party 
~ to the solution. This question has 
been put to us time and again: Are 
you tied to Syria’s position? We are 
not tied to anybody's position. 








Q. Some people feel that this is the last chance for peace. Do 
you agree? 

A. I believe it is our last chance. We don’t have much time 
According to some estimates, the Israelis now occupy 65% 
of the West Bank and Gaza. 


Q. What is the alternative? Is another war inevitable? 

A. If there is no peace, things cannot remain the way they 
are. You can’t tackle some of the really serious problems we 
face except in a context of peace—things that affect people, 
such as water, the economy, progress, people settling down. 
You can’t tackle extremism, This madness will bring about 
eventual disaster, 


Q. After 38 years on the throne, you have been running your 
country longer than anyone else in the world. 

A. In earlier years there was an expectation of ending it with- 
in weeks or days or whatever. Somehow time passes. But the 
important thing is the regret that after all these years we 
haven’t been able to achieve peace that generations after us 
can accept. 


Q. You sound exasperated and discouraged. 

A. Not discouraged. The world has changed in many re- 
spects, and I hope that will soon have a positive impact on 
this region. After all, it is important to the world. a 





WORLD NOTES 





DIPLOMACY 
Ambassador in 
The Doghouse 


When she appeared before 
House and Senate panels last 
March, the former U.S. ambas- 
sador to Iraq, April Glaspie, 
persuaded their members that 
she had talked tough to Sad- 
dam Hussein in the days before 
he invaded Kuwait. “I hope my 
credibility is at least as great as 
Saddam Hussein’s,” she told 
the Senators then. Contradict- 
ing the Iraqi leader’s derisive 
account, she insisted that she 
had firmly warned him that the 
U.S. would not tolerate the use 
of force against Kuwait. 

Not so, say Senators who 
have now seen the cables she 
sent back to the State Depart- 
ment in those critical days. In- 
stead of a spirited defense of 
U.S. interests, Senators found 
waffling and appeasement. “No 
place does [Glaspie] report 
clearly delivering the kind of 
warning she described in her 
testimony to the committee,” 
said Democratic Senator Clai- 
borne Pell of Rhode Island. 
California Democratic Senator 
Alan Cranston charged that she 
“deliberately misled Congress 
about her role.” s 


In their tense republic, Croatian militia take cover in battle with Serbian fighters 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Breathing 
Space 


Despite daily charges of truce 
violations, the fragile cease-fire 
between the secessionist repub- 
lic of Slovenia and the Yugoslav 
government held last week. 
Both are publicly committed to 
a three-month cooling-off peri- 
od, yet the agreement has done 
little to quell tensions in inde- 
pendence-minded Croatia, 
where conflict between Cro- 





SAUDI ARABIA 
Pilgrims’ 
Plight 


The hajj, the annual Muslim 
pilgrimage to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, may be 


spiritually uplifting, but it has | 


often proved physically danger- 
ous. The grim toll: 

Last week: A chartered 
plane carrying 247 Muslims 
home to Nigeria crashed leav- 
ing Jidda, killing all aboard. 

1990: At least 1,426 were 
trampled to death or suffocated 
in a tunnel near the holy sites. 





atians and Serbs threatens to 
erupt in warfare. 

Most ethnic Serbs, who 
number 600,000 among Cro- 
atia’s 4.6 million residents, are 
so integrated into the republic 
that they voted in favor of seces- 
sion in the May 19 referendum. 
But a core of radicals, bent on 
preserving ties with Serbia, are 
waging a guerrilla war in Cro- 
atia’s northeastern region of Sla- 
vonia and the southern pocket of 
Krajina, where the patchwork 
dispersal of both groups makes a 
peaceful solution difficult. The 


1987: An attempt to quell 
Iranians staging a violent po- 
litical protest against the U.S., 
the Soviet Union and Israel 
left 402 dead, 649 wounded in 
Mecca. 

1980: A jet departing from 
the Saudi capital of Riyadh 
caught fire when one of the pas- 





Villagers of Anhui province navigating a flooded street 
44 7 
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CHINA 
Go Away. No, 
Don’t. Yes, Do. 


Is China dropping its usual go- 
away-and-quit-bothering-us 
line? Depends. Chen Hong, 
Vice Minister of Civil Affairs, 
appealed last week to “govern- 
ments of all nations” to send as- 
sistance for victims of the floods 
that have devastated 18 of Chi- 
na’s provinces since June. It was 
believed to be the first time the 


= goal of the radicals 
is a Greater Serbia 
that would absorb 
Serbian enclaves; ar- 
> rayed against them 
> is Croatia’s ambition 
: to form a separate 
= nation. 

As firefights be- 
tween Croatian se- 
curity forces and 
Serbian paramilitary 
units escalate, the 
incidents are getting 
increasingly ugly. 
Last week a police- 
man was killed in a 
shoot-out with a 
Serb barricaded in a 
house with his wife 
in the city of Osijek. 
The Serb was also 
killed, and his wife lost an 
arm while trying to pick up 
a police grenade and toss it 
back. 

The Yugoslav People’s 
Army has mobilized a reported 
200,000 reservists, most of them 
Serbs, and beefed up its 
strength at bases along Cro- 
atia’s eastern border in an ef- 
fort to preserve national unity. 
In response, the republic’s na- 
tionalist leader, Franjo Tudj- 
man, warned, “If our efforts for 
peace bear no fruit, the whole 
population will rise up.” a 


sengers lighted a butane stove 
in an aisle to brew tea, killing 
301, mostly Saudi Arabians and 
Pakistanis. 

1974: A chartered Dutch 
DC-8 ferrying 182 Indonesian 
pilgrims to Mecca crashed in 
Sri Lanka, resulting in their 
deaths. 2 


asked for help in coping with a 
natural disaster. 

China is also in effect asking 
for continued low American 
tariffs on its exports—but in 
more truculent tones. When 
the House last week voted 313 
to 112 to cancel most-favored- 
nation status next year unless 
China improves its human- 
rights record, Beijing de- 
nounced the “gross interfer- 
ence in China’s internal affairs” 
and urged Congress “to stop 
this kind of practice.” In other 





People’s Republic has ever | words, putupandshutup. 
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With a flair for the dramatic, it propels you past the 
limitations of most luxury sedans in a mere 6.7 seconds. 





Acceleration from a standstill to sixty is one measure of performance. 


And while the Q45 is perfectly capable of outrunning such respected competition 
as the BMW 7-Series [Car and Driver 6/90], tous, itisn’ta question of speed. It’s about 
Q45 having the power you need, under all conditions. Accelerate from a stop 
light, venture into the passing lane, or climb a steep grade. Behind the wheel of the 
Q45, all can be accomplished effortlessly. Securely. 

What makes this possible? In part, something called variable valve timing. 
It gives the V8 engine a feeling of unlimited power. Along with the world’s first Full- 
Active Suspension; it is the kind of technology that inspired the editors of Road & 
Track to name the Q45 one of the ten best cars in the world. 

Infiniti has always considered luxury to be an experience, something more 
than the mere presence of fine grain leather. In the case of the Q45, it is the luxury of 


an exhilarating drive. To arrange a guest drive; please call 1-800-826-6500. 


eit QV INFINITI. 





















In medicine, a good image 


is imperative. 





Hitachi MRI systems can help save lives. 


—_— A 


Many people think of Hitachi as a consumer 
electronics company. Which is true — to a point 
We're also a technological leader in medicine 
Business equipment. Science. Industry. Computers 
Telecommunications. 

Our 20,000 products include everything from 
TVs and power plants to image processing equip 
ment. Such as facsimile machines and magnetic 
resonance imaging (MRI) systems. 

Take MRI. It’s the most significant advancement 


in diagnostic imaging since the X-ray. By construct 
ing internal images of the human body, MRI 
enables doctors to detect problems early on and to 
make more accurate diagnoses 

Hitachi is a world leader in high-resolution 
compact MRI equipment. What's remarkable, how- 
ever, is that MRI equipment only begins to tell the 
story of our commitment to medicine 

Our involvement encompasses clinical 
analyzers. Electron microscopes. X-ray CT scan- 





The same goes for business. 


ners. And ultrasound equipment. 

Chances are you already use Hitachi facsimile 
machines. You'd be in good company. Some of the 
world’s most respected companies put our image 
processing technology to work every day. 

You see, our unique technological advance- 
ments enable businesspeople to quickly and 
efficiently transmit photographs, charts, documents 
and graphs with remarkable clarity. 

Taken together, Hitachi is a pec 





Hitachi HIFAXs build businesses 


Responding to the wants and needs of individuals 
everywhere. 
And that’s not an advertising image. That’s a fact. 


For more information about HIFAX, call toll-free 
1-800-HITACHI. (Applicable within U.S ly) 


© HITACHI 
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‘Importing Japanese masks used to 
be a scary business until I got 
AI&I International 800 Service” 


Dealing with international customers and sup- 
pliers can be daunting if you don’t have the right 
help. That's why Gary Crumpler turned to AT&T. 

With AT&T International 800 Service, his 
suppliers in the Far East and customers in Europe 
have an easy, toll-free way to stay in touch. 

And with access to AT&T Language Line® Ser- 
vices interpreters, Gary can communicate as easily in 





Japanese or French as he does in English. All of 


which is translating into a very profitable business. 

To see how we can help improve your inter- 
national business, call 1 800 222-0400, ext. 2616. 
A World of Help™ from AT&T. 
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Big, Strong 
And Kind of 








Hart Attack 





You might expect Entertain- 
ment Tonight's stultifying 
theme music to cause men- 





He's the size of 2/2 Michael J. Foxes. His uni- 
form is a silk loincloth. He's Japan's most popular 
athlete, according to a fashion magazine. He's 
TAKAHANADA, an 18-year-old, 308-Ib. sumo wres- 
tling sensation, and he has teenage girls and older sumo 
fans in a swoon. The youngest wrestler ever to defeat a 
grand champion (he whipped the legendary Chiyonofuji in 
May), Takahanada is breaking records, selling out tour- 
naments, gracing magazine covers—he's heightening 
pulses as well as interest in the sport. He’s a sumo cum 
laude national hero and, when he retires, a logical 
spokesman for Slim-Fast. 





tal confusion, but it was the 
voice of bubbly co-host Mary 
Hart that apparently trig- 
gered epileptic seizures in 
an unidentified 45-year-old 
, woman, the New Eng- 
3 land Journal of Medi- 
gcine disclosed last 
2 week. Dr. Venkat Ra- 
| mani reported that the 
= woman “became con- 
fused and somewhat 
disoriented, and got 
an uneasy feeling in 
her stomach” whenev- 
er Hart spoke. What's 
really troubling is that 
the patient, who 
stopped watching the 
show to avoid further 
Hart trouble, misses 
the program. Says 
Ramani: “She'd love 
to be able to watch it 
again.” 
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By ALEXANDER TRESNIOWSKI/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Lamb TV 

The silence of the Lamb 
Chop is over. Shari Lew- 
is, that perky ventrilo- 
quist familiar to TV- 
hooked baby boomers, 
is coming back, and 
so is her wisecracking 
sidekick. This fall Lew- 
is begins production 
of Lamb Chop’s Play 
Along, a daily PBS pro-  ¢ 
gram with a message: | 
It’s more fun to do than 
just view. “This is the 
first anti-couch potato 
show,” says Lewis, who’s be- 
come alarmed at the passive 
life-styles of children “stoned 
on TV.” Her show will fea- 
ture interactive songs and 





games. Can one woman's 
tireless limb lure cartoon- 
crazed kids away from super- 
heros and Ninja Turtles? 
Ewe never know. 





Raisa’s Turn 

What happens when the First 
Lady of Communism meets 
the King of Capitalism? A 
book deal, that’s 
what. The improba- 
ble summit took 
place when Austra- 
lian-born media 
mogul Rupert Mur- 
doch, who is chair- 
man of Harper- 
Collins’ parent com- 
pany, stopped by 
the Kremlin to talk 
rubles and reprints 









with Raisa Gorbachev, in 
need of a publisher for her 
autobiography. Such high- 
level negotiating is rare in the 
book world, but the personal 
touch worked—and 
Murdoch walked off 
with the rights to 
publish / Hope: 
Reminiscences and 
* Reflections, Raisa’s 
account of her child- 
hood, her life with 
Gorby and, yes, her 
run-ins with Nancy 
Reagan. The book is 
due in the fall. 
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ALot to Show for Herself 


A touchy topic of late—celebrity pregnancies—just got touchier. 
The latest flare-up over impending motherhood involves actress 
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DEMI MOORE, whose preg- 
nant pose on the cover of 
August's Vanity Fair has ev- 
eryone abuzz. The contro- 
versial shot, snapped by An- 
nie Leibovitz, was partly 
covered with white paper on 
issues sold in most parts of 
the country. “Pregnancy 
agrees with me,” Moore told 
Vanity Fair. Obviously: she 
videotaped the birth of her 
first child in 1988 and likes 
to show the tape to friends. 
No word yet on whether the 
A-list actress, due next 
month, plans to film the 
sequel. 
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SCANDALS 


— Business 


Taken fora 
Royal Ride 





In the wake of the B.C.C.1 debacle, a trustful 
sheik and more than a million depositors are 


left holding the bag 


By JOHN GREENWALD 








ow could an impeccably honest 
Bedouin sheik get stuck in a 
mess like this? Despite his solid- 
gold reputation, Sheik Zayed bin 
Sultan al-Nahayan, ruler of Abu Dhabi and 
President of the United Arab Emirates, 
found himself last week at the center of the 
largest global banking scandal ever. As the 
most recent owner of the notoriously cor- 
rupt Bank of Credit & Commerce Interna- 
tional, which regulators closed earlier this 
month, Zayed has become the unwitting 
goat for nearly two decades of alleged 
fraud by the bank’s Pakistan-based manag- 
ers and for years of neglect by banking au- 
thorities around the world. After investing 
$1 billion to shore up B.C.C.I. since he 
| acquired it last year, Zayed faces the hu- 
miliation of losing control of the bank, and 
the moral—if not legal—responsibility for 
| helping to bail out depositors who were 
| victims of fraud. 

The sheik had plenty of companions in 
misery as shock waves from the B.C.C.I. 
shutdown rippled across the globe. 
Authorities seized more than 75% of 
the bank’s $20 billion of assets in 69 
countries. Customers from Bahrain 
to Beijing suddenly found them- 
selves cut off from their funds. Polit- 
ical sniping broke out in Britain 
when members of the opposition La- 
bour Party attacked regulators for 
hastily closing 25 branches of 
B.C.C.L. across the country. Panama 
pleaded with the Bank of England to 
return $18 million of government 
funds that ousted dictator Manuel 
Noriega had squirreled away in 
B.C.C.L. accounts in Britain. In the 
African republic of Botswana, offi- 
cials kept the local B.C.C.I. branch 
open and guaranteed all loans and 
deposits to prevent a run. 

Everywhere the same wrenching 
question arose. How could regulators 
in the U.S., Britain and other coun- 
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Zayed has pursued falconry as a lifelong passion 


tries have allowed B.C.C.I. to develop into 
a monstrous criminal enterprise whose ac- 
tivities ranged from laundering drug mon- 
ey to financing clandestine arms sales? Au 
thorities seemed content for years to 
ignore mounting evidence, provided by 
private audits and former B.C.C.L. officers, 
of the bank’s misdeeds. According to 
leaked audit reports, B.C.C.I. used depos- 
its to enrich many of its Arab investors— 
and then covered up the fraudulent trans- 
actions. The bank also cultivated a global 
network of political contacts to help keep 
regulators at bay. The heavy hitters in 
cluded former Defense Secretary Clark 
Clifford, since 1982 chairman of Washing- 
ton’s First American Bankshares, which 
B.C.C.I. secretly gained control of in the 
mid-1980s. (Clifford has denied knowledge 
of B.C.C.I.’s ownership.) 

Nowhere was the anguish and turmoil 
over B.C.C.I.’s collapse greater than in 
Britain, where the Bank of England froze 
more than $400 million of deposits in 
120,000 accounts held largely by Indian 
and Pakistani families and small business- 
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es. The outraged depositors included 
some 60 municipalities that had placed as 
much as $160 million of public funds in 
B.C.C.1. accounts. Customers may have to 
wait months to receive what is insured un- 
der British law: 75% of their money, up to 
a maximum of £15,000, or $24,000 at cur- 
rent exchange rates. Shaken B.C.C.I. de- 
positors jammed hastily arranged tele- 
phone hot lines, some manned by fluent 
speakers of Hindi, Urdu and other Asian 
languages, with calls for advice. At the 
same time, many of the 1,200 B.C.C.1. em- 
ployees who lost their jobs in the shut- 
down marched outside the Bank of Eng- 
land to protest the move. 

As British anger mounted, some finan- 
cial experts accused the Bank of Eng- 
land and the accounting firm Price 
Waterhouse, which had audited 
B.C.C.L.’s books since 1985, of failing 
to warn the public early enough 
about the huge problems at the bank. 
While a recent audit uncovered wide- 
spread fraud at B.C.C.I. and trig- 
gered this month’s global crackdown, 
U.S.-based Price Waterhouse had 
previously signed its public audits of 
the bank without exposing irregular 
practices. Price Waterhouse vehe- 
mently denied that it had overlooked 
problems at the bank and said the 
firm was insured against any lawsuits 
that disgruntled B.C.C.I. customers 
might bring. 

Many countries swiftly joined the 
B.C.C.L. crackdown after the global 
sweep shut most of the bank’s opera- 
tions. In China authorities closed 
B.C.C.1.’s branch in the Shenzhen 














Special Economic Zone, nerve center of 
the country’s program to encourage pri- 
vate enterprise. Next door, Hong Kong 
closed the bank’s 25 branches, which had 
40,000 depositors, after regulators dith- 
ered for days while insisting that the offices 
were “viable and sound.” 

Furious Abu Dhabi officials protested 
the timing of the global shutdown. It came, 
they said, just as Zayed was planning to 


| pony up fresh funds to buttress B.C.C.L.’s 
finances and was preparing to reorganize 
the bank into three units based in London, 
Abu Dhabi and Hong Kong, Perhaps add- 
ing insult, the Bank of England tried to 
persuade Abu Dhabi to help rescue British 
depositors. While British officials conced- 
ed that the sheik had no legal obligation to 
reimburse customers, they hoped he might 
} act “as a matter of honor.” But Zayed 








The ruler of Abu Dhabi is renowned for his 
diplomatic skills, but not his financial ones 


seemed in no mood to offer assistance. De- 
clared Keith Vaz, a Labour Member of 
Parliament: “It is incredible that the Bank 
of England did not contact the sheik, the 
leader of a friendly gulf state that support 
ed us strongly in the war, and inform him 
what was happening.” 

Zayed, whose access to $15 billion a 
year In national oil revenues makes him 
one of the world’s richest men, does not 
easily forgive slights Acquaintances Say 
the ruler, who is in his mid-70s, will proba 
bly cover any losses suffered by gulf Arabs 
and may even extend his generosity to de- 
positors in the rest of the Middle I ast. But 
he is unlikely to bail out anyone else, insid- 
ers say. They predict the ruler will seek to 
redress his own losses and public embar- 
rassment by bringing lawsuits against any 
non-Arabs he deems responsible for his 
plight. 

While Zayed is revered throughout the 
Middle East for his honesty and diplomatic 
skills, he has proved less adroit in his finan- 
cial affairs. The sheik was among Arab in 
vestors who in 1980 sustained heavy losses 
on silver investments when prices col 
lapsed after the Texas-based Hunt broth 
ers tried to corner the market. At home, 
Zayed’s openhanded ways have led him to 
spend lavishly on his 19 sons and 22 daugh- 
ters (he is rumored to have been married 
either 12 or 14 times). To celebrate his el 
dest son’s 1981 wedding, Zayed threw a 
$40 million bash in Abu Dhabi that fea 
tured seven nights of revelry in a 20,000- 
seat amphitheater built for the occasion 

Zayed is every bit as passionate a 





Decline and Fall: The Story So Far 





July 1986. U.S. agents begin an investigation of Colombi- 
an drug-money laundering. B.C.C.L. is drawn in the next year, 

October 1988. A grand jury in Tampa indicts B,.C.C.1. 
and nine of its employees for money launderingyB/C.C.I. is 
described as the “personal banker” to Panamanian leader Ma- 
nuel Noriega. 

January 1990. B.C.C.I. pleads guilty to money launder- 
ing but receives no stiff sanctions. The bank remains open and 
forfeits only $15 million. 

April 1990. The bank posts a $498 million loss, and a se- 
cret audit shows evidence of widespread internal fraud. 
B.C.C.1. announces an emergency reorganization... Sheik 
Zayed, President of the United Arab Emirates, pumps $1 bil- 
lion into the bank, giving him 77% ownership. 

May 1990. Regardie’s, a Washington-based monthly, 
discloses connections between B.C.C.1. and First American 
Bankshares, headed by former Defense Secretary Clark Clif- 
ford. He and Robert Altman, the bank’s president, deny that 
B.C.C.L. secretly controls First American. 

July 1990. A Florida jury convicts five B.C.C.I. officers 
of conspiring to launder cocaine profits. 

April 1991. ‘Time discloses existence of a 1990 internal 


audit of B.C.C.I., which had been conducted from its head 
quarters in London, cataloging insider loans, a secret “bank 
within the bank” and a multibillion-dollar black hole in the 
bank’s balance sheets. TIME also says wealthy Saudi business- 
man Ghaith Pharaon, who bought the troubled National Bank 
of Georgia from former U.S. budget chief Bert Lance and sold 
it to First American, had been a front man for B.C.C.1 

May. The Federal Reserve Board orders B.C.C.I. to sell 
First American» along with Independence Bank of Encino, 
Calif., which is nominally owned by Pharaon. The Washington 
Post says Clifford and Altman made $9 million in a question- 
able stock transaction involving First American shares. The 
transaction had been financed by B.C.C.I. 

June. Time discloses an estimated $10 billion hole in 
B.C.C.L.’s balanée sheets, as well as its role in financing the 
smuggling of Weapons, coffee and other commodities. 

July. Bank:regulators seize B.C.C.I. offices in dozens of 
countries. TIME discloses the existence of a “black network” 
withinithe bank, a spy operation that cooperated closely with 
intelligence agencies around the world and used extortion, 
terrorism, blackmail and bribery to protect the bank and pro- 
mote clandestine international deals. s 
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sportsman as he is an indulgent father. The 
lithe sheik is a fervent falconer who de- 
camps regularly with an army of servants 
for lengthy hunting trips in Pakistan and 
the Sudan. He has raised camel racing to 
the status of a national pastime and fi- 
nanced efforts to reintroduce teeming 
herds of gazelles to Abu Dhabi (pop. 
700,000), which in Arabic means “Father 
of the Gazelle.” Zayed also loves greenery, 
and has lined Abu Dhabi’s boulevards with 
flowers, trees and lawns. 

Zayed’s free-spending habits made him 
an easy mark for Agha Hasan Abedi, a vi- 
sionary Pakistani financier who founded 
B.C.C.1. in 1972. Abedi joined Zayed on 
falconry expeditions and, after winning the 
sheik’s trust, persuaded him to acquire a 
35% stake in the bank, which Abedi de- 
scribed as a Muslim-owned institution that 
would play a key role in financing Third 
World development. “Zayed is a totally in- 
stinctive man,” says a Western diplomat 
who knows the sheik well. “He reacts from 
the heart and the gut, which is what gives 
him his sense of morality and fair play, But 
this, and his loyalty, is also why he stayed so 
| close to Abedi even after he began to learn 
that things with Abedi and the bank were 
not as he thought.” 








hile the sheik remained per- 
sonally aloof from financial 
details and steadfastly sup- 
ported Abedi, B.C.C.I. was 
acquiring a reputation as the “bank of 
crooks and criminals,” and its foundation 
was crumbling. In an effort to rescue the 
bank, Zayed put up $1 billion last year with 
| the encouragement of the Bank of Eng- 
land and thereby raised his stake in 
B.C.C.L. to a controlling 77%. Zayed has 
maintained his man-of-the-desert dignity 
in the midst of the bank’s turmoil. The 
sheik agreed to provide $200 million of 
fresh capital to First American, which is 
| struggling with real estate loan problems in 
| Washington, when he learned that his con- 
trol of B.C.C.L. also made him owner of the 
U.S. bank. 

Zayed now appears headed for a 
showdown with his old friend Abedi, who 
is suffering from a heart ailment, and with 
B.C.C.1. managers in Pakistan, where the 
bank's dirty-tricks operations are head- 
quartered. “There's going to be a big 
fight,” said a Karachi-based B.C.C.I. offi- 
cial, who predicted that “Pakistan will re- 
fuse to go along” with global efforts to 
wind down the bank. The official added 

| that B.C.C.I. managers in Pakistan were 
“trying to figure out a way to restructure 
it, maybe shut it down and open under a 
new name in Southeast Asia.” But with his 
eyes open at last, Zayed will have little re- 

| luctance to thwart such schemes—or walk 

| awayfromthem. | —Reported by Jonathan 
Beaty and S.C. Gwynne/Washington and Aileen 
Keating/Bahrain 
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Gee, Your Car Smells Terrific! 








In the race to develop cleaner-burning auto fuels, an old 
standby—gasoline—is making a surprising comeback 


sk futurists what most Americans will 

be putting in the fuel tanks of their 
automobiles in the 21st century—assuming 
there are still automobiles, with fuel tanks, 
in the 21st century—and they will probably 
describe some exotic combustible derived 
from wood chips, corn husks or ordinary 
seawater. But as the year 2000 gets closer, it 
seems increasingly likely, even to ardent en- 
vironmentalists, that the real fuel of the 21st 
century will be a more familiar blend. “For 
the foreseeable future,” says Bill Sessa, a 
spokesman for California’s influential Air 
Resources Board, “the dominant fuel in 
this country will be gasoline.” 





ARCO chief Lodwrick Cook pumping for the future 


But not just any gasoline. To meet 
stringent air-pollution standards sched- 
uled to take effect over the next few years, 
oil companies are racing to make their fos- 
sil fuels as pollution free as the alterna- 
tives, chiefly methanol, ethanol and natu- 
ral gas. Last week Atlantic Richfield, the 
eighth largest U.S. oil company, said it had 
developed just such a fuel: a cleaner-burn- 
ing gasoline that the company claims will 
cut toxic emissions nearly 50%. 

If making a better gasoline is so easy, 
why hasn’t anyone done it before? The 
simple answer: cleaner fuels are more ex- 
pensive. A gallon of ARCO’s new gas— 
dubbed EC-X, for Emission Control-Ex- 
perimental—will cost about 16¢ more at 








the pump than standard gasoline. If | 
ARCO simply passed those charges on to | 
its customers, they would soon find new | 
places to refuel. But the Los Angeles- 
based company knows that California is 
about to set new fuel standards that will re- | 
quire all oil companies in the state to refor- 
mulate their gasolines or switch to alterna- 
tive fuels. ARCO has no plans to sell EC-X 
until it is ordered to meet the new stan- 
dards, which will take effect in 1996. 

Producing so-called designer gasolines 
is a matter of fine-tuning the refining pro- 
cess. Gasoline is a mixture of as many as 
100 carbon-based compounds derived 
from crude oil by selectively distill- 
ing—or cracking—various hydro- 
carbons. ARCO’s goal was to reduce 
the concentration of problematic 
components, among them cancer- 
causing benzene and the aromatic 
hydrocarbons that react with sun- 
light to produce ozone. To make 
EC-X, the company’s chemists 
changed the mix of their distillates, 
adding compounds that cost more to 
refine. 

The cleaner gas has advantages 
over rival fuels like methanol M85, a 
blend of 15% gasoline and 85% alco- 
hol, which costs 25¢ to 40¢ more than 
standard gasoline. Unlike methanol, 
a gas like EC-X can be used in any car 
without mechanical adjustments or 
loss of power. As a result, the devel- 
opment could be the death knell to 
the massive switchover to alternative 
fuels that President Bush was urging | 
as recently as two years ago. Switch- 
ing to such fuels as methanol and nat- 
ural gas would require retooling the 
millions of cars built each year and 
installing new pumps and tanks at 
200,000 U.S. service stations. It 
would also end the cozy auto-fuel monopo- 
ly the oil industry has enjoyed for nearly a 
century. 

While ARCO was first, other formulas 
may emerge. In fact, ARCO’s announce- 
ment seemed timed more to influence hear- 
ings of California’s Air Standards Board 
than to grab market share. Alternative-fuel 
enthusiasts are far from giving up their cam- 
paign to wean Americans from gasoline. 
“What you're seeing now,” says Eric Gold- 
stein, air-quality expert for the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council, “is early skirmish- 
ing in the battle over how transportation 
will be powered in the 21st century.” May 
the best fuel win. | —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
With reporting by Denise Carres/Los Angeles __| 
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TRANSPORTATION 





Get ’Em While They Last 





As weak airlines falter, four giant U.S. carriers are picking | 
up the pieces and racing toward global dominance 





By JANICE CASTRO 


hink of Delta Air Lines, and the hubs 

that come to mind are Atlanta, Salt 
Lake City and Dallas. But now Delta cus- 
tomers can dream of more exotic destina- 
tions: Brussels, Vienna, Rome, New Delhi, 
Moscow. Last week Delta snapped up 
most of what's left of failing Pan Am, col- 
lecting the pioneering carrier’s transatlan- 
tic routes serving Europe, Asia and Africa, 
its sprawling Frankfurt hub, its northeast- 
ern shuttle and other as- 
sets—for just $260 million, 
about what the shuttle alone 
would have cost a year ago. 
Even as Delta was announc- 
ing its coup, United Airlines 
was circling over the re- 
mains, negotiating to buy 
Pan Am’s extensive Latin 
American service to Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina and other 
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brought a sharp run-up in oil prices, add- 
ing $2 billion, or 12.5%, to the industry's 
jet-fuel costs. Then, in a desperate bid to 
fill seats as the recession deepened and 
war jitters sidelined travelers, U.S. air- 
lines slashed fares. By last April, 95% of 
all U.S. air passengers were traveling on 
the cheap, according to the Airline Moni- 
tor, an industry-research monthly. Despite 
a heady 30% increase in its passenger traf- 
fic from April to June, Phoenix-based 
America West was forced to seek bank- 















and Latin American flag carriers seem to 
believe they will—the domestic operations 
of American carriers will grow even strong- 
er as they feed passengers into their route 
systems. 

Opportunities also abound in the Pacif- 
ic, the fastest-growing airline market in the 
world. But Northwest, which recently gave 
way to United as the largest U.S. carrier to 
Asia, is hard pressed to match its stronger 
rivals. Its parent firm is burdened with 
heavy interest payments on some $1.5 bil- 
lion in takeover debt. And the airline lost 
$62 million on revenues of $1.6 billion dur- 
ing the first three months of this year. 

While the U.S. may gain in some ways 
as its big carriers expand their internation- 
al market share, travelers will see fewer of 
the rock-bottom prices they enjoyed dur- 
ing the past decade of desperate competi- 








Northwest 
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may soon follow. Once dominant TWA 
and USAir may be forced into mergers or 
bankruptcy before the end of the year. 

Swaggering through the ruins, a hand- 
ful of robust carriers are picking over the 
choicest goods and becoming worldwide 
powerhouses in the process. Says Russell 
Thayer, an airline consultant who once 
headed Braniff: ‘Consolidation has 
reached critical mass in the industry. The 
big three—American, United and Delta— 
are going global at a tremendous rate, 
while Northwest is scrambling to catch up 
with them. Within a year, we may be down 
to four or five large carriers.” 

Since last summer, a flurry of crushing 
financial blows has turned an already 
brutal culling process into a full-scale 
rout. The airlines were loaded with debt 
after a decade of mergers, frantic expan- 
sion and multibillion-dollar orders for 
new aircraft. The approach of the gulf war 


shed weight in their struggle to 

stay aloft, American, United, Delta and 
Northwest (combined U.S. market share: 
70% ) have moved to expand into new mar- 
kets by snapping up the best parts. Ameri- 
can and United are pushing into Latin 
America. In the transatlantic market, 
where TWA and Pan Am have steadily lost 
ground over the years to heavily subsidized 
European flag carriers, American, United 
and Delta will present much more formi- 
dable competition. One measure of their 
clout: each airline is larger than all the Eu- 
ropean carriers combined. 

As American-based powerhouses, they 
enjoy another advantage in international 
markets: U.S. travelers are still the key to 
the world industry. Traffic originating in 
the U.S. accounts for nearly half the world 
business. If the big bruisers from the U.S. 
succeed in expanding their international 


market share—and dismayed European 


carriers may also be 
tempted to drop service to some of their 
less profitable destinations. 

At the same time, though, travelers in 
some key U.S. markets clearly stand to 
gain from the consolidation. The north- 
eastern corridor linking Washington, New 
York City and Boston, for example, has 
been served for the past few years by two fi- 
nancially shaky shuttle operations. That is 
about to change. Delta’s purchase of the 
Pan Am Shuttle gives the Atlanta-based 
airline 52% of that traffic. Now Northwest 
is negotiating an agreement with Donald 
Trump’s bankers, who have taken over his 
shuttle as part of his financial restructur- 
ing. In the coming months, travelers in the | 
busy corridor probably will have the best 
vantage point for a fierce new shuttle 
shoot-out: the discounted seats aboard the 
planes. —Reported by William McWhirter/ De- 
troit and Don Winbush/Atlanta 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


O.K., You’ve 


| Waited Enough 


There was never much doubt 
that George Bush would reap- 
point Federal Reserve Chair 
man Alan Greenspan to a sec- 
ond four-year term. The only 
question was when. Last week, 
just six hours after he hinted he 
was in no hurry to do it, Bush 
renominated the Fed chief. 
Said the President: “The re- 
spect that Alan Greenspan has 
in the world and in this coun 
try, particularly in financial 
marketplaces, is unparalleled 
Bush, who rarely does any- 
thing until the last moment, 
had been stalling partly to keep 
pressure on the Fed to lower 
interest rates and thereby give 
the nascent recovery a gentle 
nudge. But the delay was start- 
ing to send shivers through fi- 
nancial markets, which have 
applauded Greenspan’s anti- 
inflationary policies and dread 





Bush and Greenspan: the delay sent shivers through the markets 


the idea of an unknown re- 
placement. Bush’s 
subtle hint may have worked. 
In early July, Greenspan 
a point for economic 


Even so, 


scored 


stimulation by prevailing over 
anti-inflation zealots on the 
Fed who wanted to lower the 
targets for growth in the U.S 
money supply b 





ELECTRONICS 
Pennies for 
The Piper 


Compared with other technol 
ogies that have reached con- 
sumers’ homes with blistering 
speed, digital recording has 
been 
musicmakers resisted 
that enable consumers 
to create free, mint-condition 
copies of their favorite albums 
But last week the hardware 
makers and the music produc 
ers reached a truce, agreeing on 
a plan under which small royal- 
ties will be charged on all digital 
recording equipment (2%) and 
blank tapes and disks (3%). 
The royalties will be distributed 
to musicians in proportion to 
their record sales. If okayed by 
Congress, the draft legislation 
could provide a boost for digital 
audiotape and two new formats 
heading for the market: the dig 
ital compact cassette and the 
recordable mini disk. “ 


a laggard. One reason 
devices 
could 


ACCORDING TO THE EXPERTS AT MOTORWEEK’ 


THE BEST LUXURY CAR ISN'T A LEXUS, A LINCOLN, __ 
A BMW. OR A MERCEDES-BENZ. 


IT’S A BUICK. 










TRADEMARKS 


The Doughboy 
Pokes Back 


The chubby white Pillsbury 
Doughboy, who has been get- 
ting poked in the belly for 25 
years, never ceases to find it 
amusing. But he sees nothing 
funny in the antics and appear- 
ance of Drox, the new character 
being used by Sunshine Biscuits 
to promote Hydrox cookies, In a 
lawsuit, Pillsbury claims that 
Drox looks and sounds too 
much like the trademark 
Doughboy. The suit describes 
Drox, who appears on cookie 
packages and in TV commer- 


PACKAGING 


AGood Egg 
Gets Better 


Few packages are more distinc- 
tive than the cardboard- 
wrapped plastic egg that has 
carried L’eggs panty hose for 
more than two decades. The 
catchy container and wide 





The Buick Park Avenue Ultra recently won the “MotorWeek’ 


Driver's Choice Award as the Best Luxury Car of 1991. 





COMPANY 


THE PILLSBURY 





Pudgy rivals: Too much alike? 


cials, as “a two-legged, puffy 
white voiced character.” When 
it comes to pudgy pitchmen, the 
Doughboy has at least one other 
colleague—the sixtysomething 
Michelin Man. But apparently 
the baking business isn’t big 
enough for two roly-poly guys to 
coexist peacefully. a 


| availability at drugstores and 
supermarkets helped make the 


super-stretchy, reasonably 
priced. product the world’s best- 
selling hosiery. But L’eggs, a 
division of Sara Lee, has decid- 
ed to dump its plastic egg and 
switch to an all-cardboard 
package. One reason for the 
change is to reduce waste. 
While the L’eggs plastic egg is 


When you consider the criteria, the choice comes as no surprise 










SCAMS 


An Unhealthy 
Profit 


They were a welcome sight 
around health clubs, malls 
and nursing homes throughout 
Southern California, The mo- 
bile medical labs offered that 
great American come-on, 
something for nothing—in this 
case, free medical exams. But 
last week the ubiquitous vans 
became a symbol of a disease 
contributing to the exploding 
cost of U.S. health care: insur- 
ance fraud. A Los Angeles 
grand jury returned a 175-count 
indictment against brothers Mi- 


recyclable and is often used by 
customers for arts-and-crafts 
projects, the new box uses 
38% less material and is made 
from recycled paper. Moreover, 
about a third more of the new 
containers can fit into a given 
store-display space. Still, a shell 
of the former image remains. 
The new box is tapered at the 
top, just like the old egg. . 
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chael and David Smushkevich, 
along with 10 others, charging 
that they used the freebie 
checkups to submit $1 billion in 
fake claims. All told, they alleg- 
edly collected more than $50 
million in what may be the big- 
gest scam of its kind ever. 
Typically, “patients” who 
underwent the diagnostic ex- 
ams at Smushkevich facilities 
had no health problems. But 
their insurance companies were 
allegedly billed as much as 
$10,000 for tests warranted by 
nonexistent ailments. By chang- 
ing the names and locations of 
their operations, the accused 
connivers kept a step ahead of 
the law—for a while. ca 
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The Double Dawn 


Science 


The eclipse taught scientists that the sun is bigger than they had 


thought, and its atmosphere hotter and denser 


A moment of totality last Thursday seen from La Paz in Baja California, where nary a cloud darkened the vista 


By CLAUDIAWALLIS WAIKOLOA 


igh on the mountaintop, where the 
life-giving star is worshiped, no one 
slept a wink. There in the cold, thin 
air of Hawaii's Mauna Kea, home to the 
world’s greatest concentration of high- 
powered telescopes, the scientists paced, 
fretted and nervously tuned their instru 
ments. Night is darker than pitch at the 
crest of the 4,300-meter (14,000-ft.) dead 
volcano. In that utter blackness, the ulti 
mate sun worshipers waited for the day 
that would dawn not once but twice 
By sunrise at 5:52 a.m., a total of 250 


scientists, journalists and guests had gath- 
ered, waiting and waiting for the last 
eclipse visible from the U.S. in the 20th 
century. At 6:30 a.m. the celestial show be 
gan. Like a devouring sky god, the moon’s 
shadow appeared, gouging out a perfectly 
rounded bite from the upper edge of the 
sun. Moving at 10,000 km/h (6,000 m.p.h.) 

but as slowly as a distant airplane to the 
human eye—the shadow crept down the 
face of the sun. Soon it obscured all but a 
thin lower crescent that gleamed against 
the darkening sky like the Cheshire Cat’s 
smile. Next the corners of the smile van- 
ished, leaving a single dazzling gem of bril 
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liance at the bottom of a circle of light 
the so-called diamond-ring effect. At 7:28, 
the solitaire blinked out. And, as if the 
hand of God had thrown a switch, day 
turned to night 

Left in the sun’s place was a black orb 
surrounded by a wide, shimmering halo 
the solar corona, visible only during an 
eclipse, when it is not obscured by the sun’s 
bright glare. From the 12 o'clock position, 
an enormous red-orange flame flared be- 
yond the halo; smaller “prominences” ap- 
peared at the 3 and 6 o’clock positions 
Murmurs of wonder rose from the shiver 
ing crowd draped in the steel-gray light 











“Mind blowing,” said Edward 
Kuba, University of Hawaii re- 
gent. “Wonderful, wonderful,” 
pronounced Sony chairman 
Akio Morita, one of several virs 
present, as he gazed through a 
new video camera from his com- 
pany. Then, with stunning sud- 
denness, the four minutes of to- 
tality ended, another diamond 
ring appeared, and the shadow 
of the moon could be seen flee- 
ing across the Pacific toward 
Baja California. 

Veteran eclipse watchers 
who caught the show on July 11, 
1991, declared it to be one of un- 
surpassed beauty. But from the 
standpoint of science, it was 
something of a letdown. High, 
thin clouds made a rare appear- 
ance above Mauna Kea that 
morning, interfering with the 
quality of data gathered through 
telescopes. “It was a miserable 
sky in the infrared,” complained 
astronomer Robert MacQueen. 
Even more damaging to the infrared read- 
ings was the fine dust accumulating in the 
earth’s atmosphere since the June explo- 
sion of Mount Pinatubo in the Philippines. 
“It’s just heartbreaking that after being 
dormant for 600 or 700 years, the volcano 
didn’t wait another week or two before 
erupting,” said Donald Hall, director of 
the Institute for Astronomy at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 

Still, this was the eclipse that came to 
the astronomers, the first in modern times 
to pass directly over a world-class observa- 
tory. Despite less than ideal conditions, 
most of the Mauna Kea scientists were 
elated by what they had observed. John 
Jefferies, who helped oversee three sepa- 
rate projects, said the findings would forev- 
er change earthlings’ view of their star. 

One of Jefferies’ studies showed that 
the sun is bigger than previously thought. 
Looking at invisible wavelengths that rep 
resent hydrogen emissions, he found that 
the sun’s chromosphere, or low 
er atmosphere, extends 6,000 
km (3,700 miles) beyond what is 
normally visible. “That is farther 
out by a considerable distance 
[0.4%] than the standard models 
tell us,” he said. Other measure- 
ments from a prominence indi- 
cated that the atmosphere is 
both hotter and denser than had 
been imagined. 

Jefferies was one of many as- 
tronomers looking for clues to 
one of the central mysteries of 
the sun: Why does the outer at- 
mosphere, or corona, have a 
temperature (1,000,000°C) so 
much higher than that of the 
sun’s surface, or photosphere 
(5,500°C)? The logical expecta- 
tion would be that the tempera- 


Prominence 


One study 

showed that the 

chromosphere, which 

is the sun's lower atmo- 

sphere and can be seen only 
during an eclipse, extends 6,000 
km (3,700 mi.) beyond the star's 
visible surface. That makes the 
sun bigger than scientists had 
realized. Measurements from a 
prominence, an arch of especially 
dense gas shooting out from the 


WHAT ASTRONOMERS SAW 


chromosphere, 
suggested that the 
atmosphere is hotter 
and denser than had been 
thought. The astronomers will 
have to study their data a while 
longer to determine if they spotted 
interplanetary dust—debris left 
over from the creation of the solar 
system that is believed to be 
pulled in by the sun’s gravity and 


vaporized near the star. 





ture continues to decline as distance in- 
creases from the sun’s core (15,000,000°C). 
A leading theory attributes the corona’s 
heat to small-scale explosions called micro- 
flares, caused by the sun’s powerful mag- 
netic field. Barry LaBonte of the Universi- 
ty of Hawaii sought to glimpse these 
microflares by training his telescope at the 
inner edge of the corona. When he finishes 
analyzing his data, he hopes to have evi- 
dence of “small explosive events in the co- 
rona that basically make it twinkle like a 
string of firecrackers going off.” 

A second point of fascination for the 
astronomers is the fate of interplanetary 
dust, the residue of the creation of the so- 
lar system. This dust is drawn in by the 
sun’s gravity and vaporized near the star. 
Mauna Kea scientists had hoped to study 
the glow from the vaporization of inter- 
planetary particles, but dust from Mount 
Pinatubo jeopardized the experiment. 
“We had hoped that we could quickly pro- 





Hawaii's viewers didn't want sore eyes from the sight of a lifetime 
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| where nary a cloud darkened the vista. In 





cess the data and be able to 
shout ‘Eureka!’ ” said Hall. “We 
are now very uncertain about 
what we will learn until days or 
Wem weeks after totality.” 
Far below the mountaintop, 
Wem on the beaches, tennis courts 
and roadsides along the western 
coast of the Big Island of Ha- 
waii, there was more grumbling 
about the viewing conditions. 
Some 40,000 tourists had come 
for what the Hawaii Visitors Bu- 
reau had billed as the “most 
thoroughly anticipated four | 
minutes” in the history of Ha- 
waiian tourism. Some spent the 
entire night camped out with 
lawn chairs and tripods set im- 
probably on the rugged brown- 
black moonscape of Kona’s lava 
flows. 

Their luck was as dappled as 
the morning sky. An NBC cam- 
era crew, perched on the roof of 
the Royal Waikoloan Hotel, saw 
the clouds swallow the sun min- 
utes before totality. A group of 2,000 en- 
thusiasts sponsored by Hawaii’s Bishop 
Museum Planetarium gathered at an elab- 
orately chosen spot and saw nothing. Just 
40 km (25 miles) away in Kailua-Kona, the 
crowd on the luau grounds of the King Ka- 
mehameha Hotel was also socked in until a 
small clearing appeared just two minutes 
before totality. A cheer went out: “Come | 
on, sun, you can do it, you can do it!” And 
sure enough, it did. 

Others caught the moon’s shadow in its 
15,000-km (9,320-mile) journey across the 
Pacific to Mexico and eight countries of 
Central and South America. Perhaps the 
best viewing site was Baja California, 


the San José del Cabo area, where 35,000 
tourists flocked, the temperature dropped 
from 32°C (90°F) at 10:24 a.m. to 23°C 
(74°F) when totality occurred 1 hr. 26 min. 
later. 
For the ultimate spiritual experience, 
, ho site could surpass the ancient 
2? Olmec pyramids at Cacaxtla, 
southeast of Mexico City. There 
é a pallid re-enactment of Aztec 
dances failed to stir the crowd of 
2 3,000, but the sun’s pas de deux 
: with the moon, lasting nearly six 
minutes—a minute and a half 
short of the maximum duration 
possible—led many to fall to 
their knees. With Mars, Mercu- 
ry, Venus and Jupiter suddenly 
bursting into view in the after- 
noon, what else could they do 
but give thanks to the gods, 
ancient and modern, and pray 
for the opportunity to view the 
double dawn again in their 
lifetime? —With reporting by Jim 
Borg/Mauna Kea and Laura Lopez/ 
San José del Cabo 
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By ANDREW PURVIS 








h, the conveniences of the electron- 
ic age! At a time when everything 

from diaper and sushi deliveries to kinky 
romantic trysts can be had with a few 
touch tones, yet another novel entry has 
arrived in this vibrant market-by-wire. 
Why spend hours traveling to the doc- 
tor’s office, leafing through out-of-date 
magazines, waiting for the healer to 
spare a moment of precious, not to men- 
tion expensive time, when one can now 

| get instant medical gratification over 
| 
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Reach Out and Cure Someone 


Anew 900 number offers medical advice by phone, but can 
it replace a family physician’s personal touch? 





49, founder of Doctors by Phone, patients 
often hesitate to bother their busy doctors 
with problems that seem too trivial or em- 
barrassing. Kovachevich, an adjunct assis- 
tant professor of family medicine at the 
Chicago Osteopathic Medical Center, 
points to a class of relatively simple medi- 
cal queries that can be addressed quickly 
and effectively over the telephone. These 
range from deciding which specialist to 
consult to interpreting blood tests and 
probing the obscure side effects of a partic- 
ular medication. More ticklish questions 
may be easier to ask of an anonymous 


It's not magazine subscriptions that Kovachevich’s 24-hour staff is selling but peace of mind 


the phone? Why not simply dial a doc? 
That is the proposition being promoted 

on freeway billboards, along train plat- 
forms and in newspapers around New 
York City this summer. The ads tout a 
unique new 900-number service called 
Doctors by Phone, which provides profes- 

| sional medical advice for $3 a minute. Sim- 
ilar campaigns are scheduled to appear 
next month in Los Angeles, Miami and 
Chicago, among other cities. But the pro- 

| gram has already drawn fierce criticism. 
| Says Philip Boyle, an ethicist at the Has- 
tings Center in Briarcliff Manor, N.Y.: 
“There is just no substitute for the clinical 
encounter. They are selling something that 
they cannot provide.” 
The service certainly could soothe a 
sore spot. American physicians are notori- 
ously hard to reach, leaving thousands of 
patients frustrated by their inability to get 
answers to basic medical questions. In ad- 
dition, asserts Dr. Thomas Kovachevich, 


" a 





wv 


voice. Some of the more common prob- 
lems raised in the thousands of calls re- 
ceived during the past month; “The con- 
dom broke. Do I need an Arps test?” Not 
necessarily. “I can’t perform sexually. 
Could it be related to my medication?” 
Yes, depending on the drug. 

Since 900 numbers are perhaps better 
known for personalized horoscopes and 
phone sex than serious subjects like medi- 
cal care, Kovachevich has taken pains to 
underscore the respectability of his opera- 
tion. To avoid obvious conflicts of interest, 
he does not allow his doctors to see the pa- 
tients they talk to (all referrals are made to 
the New York County Medical Society), 
and his staff cannot prescribe medications 
over the phone. Such caution is also a 
hedge against malpractice suits. Although 
the service is fully insured, some courts 
have been critical of care delivered by 
telephone. 

Most of the 80 physicians taking calls 
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are recent graduates of leading medical 
schools in the New York City area, usually 
hospital residents still in training, most of 
them seeking extra income to pay off stu- 
dent loans. A few of the doctors are re- 
tired. The pay is comparable with that of- 
fered to entry-level emergency room 
attendants (about $40 an hour), and the 
work, some feel, is more rewarding. Says 
Dr. Neil Stollman, 28, a senior resident in 
internal medicine at Columbia-Presbyteri- 
an Medical Center who has manned the 
phones on and off for Kovachevich since 
June: “In the emergency room, I would of- 
ten get this kind of call. Just a simple ques- 
tion. But meanwhile two people are dying. 
I just didn’t have time to talk. This gives me 
the opportunity to focus on a patient.” Ko- 
vachevich predicts a new era of “informa- 
tion doctors” who specialize in caring for 
people by wire alone. 

Critics of remote-control medicine say 
communicating by phone may be a reason- 
able way to diagnose a problem with a car, 
but not to understand the intricacies of hu- 
man disease. Dr. Daniel Isaacman, a pedi- 
atrician at Pittsburgh’s Childrens Hospital 
who has examined the question of remote 
diagnosis, cites a study in which 61 emer- 
gency-room doctors were contacted by 
phone and presented with the same hypo- 
thetical patient, a baby boy with a 102° fe- 
ver. For a child under two months, such a 
fever can signal a life-threatening infec- 
tion. Nearly 30% of doctors responding 
did not ask the child’s age and so failed to 
recommend that the youngster even come 
in for an exam. Richard Kessel, executive 
director of New York State’s Consumer 
Protection Board, which is looking into the 
service, notes that patients may be spend- 
ing money on what they think is a final an- 
swer, when “many will still have to go to a 
doctor and pay additional bills.” Kovache- 
vich says that about 75% of calls are indeed 
referred to other doctors. 





A serious concern of physicians is 
that if 900 services catch on, they will 
deter patients from establishing a rapport 
with their family doctor and cause them to 
miss Out on vital ongoing preventive ad- 
vice. “A cornerstone of good medical care 
is continuity and getting to know a patient 
as an individual,” explains Isaacman. “This 
service is going to discourage that kind of 
care and encourage patients to seek a 
quick, temporary fix.” 

Several medical societies, including the 
American Medical Association, are study- 
ing the 900 idea, but they have yet to come 
to any conclusions about its usefulness or 
safety. For now, it seems, patients would be 
wise to think carefully before dialing—and 
get a stopwatch. At $3 a minute, or $180 an 
hour, the bill itself could trigger cardiac 
symptoms too grave for any phone doctor 
to resolve. 5 





| Pollak and Amaral get the girls on Morton & Hayes; Hi Honey’s Susan Cella and Charlotte Booker; Szarabajka ponders the Golden Years 


Beating the Summertime Blahs 


Yes, the usual seasonal fare is rejects and retreads, but this year the networks 
have come up with a few off-the-wall shows worth checking out 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ummer television: the term alone is 

enough to conjure up the hot-weath- 

er blahs. Viewers know the drill all 
too well by now. Once the May sweeps are 
over, the network schedules become almost 
wall-to-wall reruns, occasionally interrupt- 
ed by new episodes of series we thought 
we'd seen the last of and batches of rejected 
pilots gathered into umbrella series with 
disingenuous titles like Swmmer Playhouse. 

For network executives, that blah feel 

ing has become a recurring stomachache 
Every summer the three-network share of 
the TV audience shrinks further, as view- 
ers flee to other options on cable. (This 
year combined ratings for the Big Three 
since mid-April are down 4% compared 
with last year. For the week ending July 7, 
the three-network share dropped to its 
lowest level in history.) Network program 
mers periodically make noises about fight- 
ing back and introducing more fresh fare 
during the hot months. From time to time 
they do. But the financial realities—airing 
repeats is necessary to help amortize pro- 
gramming costs—have kept the summer 
largely a ghetto of rejects and retreads. 


Now for the good news. Even though 
summer pickings are slim, they are getting 
more interesting. With the 
smaller and the stakes lower, the networks 
can afford to experiment more aggressively 
than they do during the regular season. So 
far this summer we've seen Norman Lear 
get religion (in CBS’s Sunday Dinner); a for- 
mer Surgeon General, C. Everett Koop, 
get a prime-time showcase (in five low-rat- 
ed NBC specials); and CBs News invade the 
courtroom for a new reality series, Verdict. 
lhree even more atypical offerings will de 
but in the next two weeks. Each would 
probably be regarded as too off the wall to 
be taken off the shelf during the cooler 
months. But two of them are worth some 
attention in any season, 

Hi Honey, I'm Home represents a new 
trend in the TV industry: cooperation be 
tween those instinctive rivals, the broad- 
cast networks and cable. The half-hour sit- 
com is being produced for asc by 
Nickelodeon, the children’s cable network 
(which will rerun the episodes on its Nick 
at Nite channel). The gimmick: a whole 
some 1950s TV family materializes in 1991 
New Jersey, where they find that their 
sweetness-and-light television fantasy life 
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audiences 
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(which they can revert to by switching 
themselves into black and white) clashes 
with the real world of muggers, homeless 
people and feminist single mothers. 

It’s one of those ideas that sound cute 
until you see it in action, at which point you 
wish you'd never heard of it. The TV family 
members are portrayed so broadly that 
they go beyond parody into the realm of 
condescending camp. Mom offers every- 
body fudge and says “Oh, pooh!” when she 
gets upset. Dad smokes a pipe and thinks a 
woman’s place is in the kitchen. The jokes 
are moronic: the ‘50s mom tries to use 
1990s lingo with malaprop results (“My, 
don’t you look squirrelly,” she says, mean- 
ing “foxy’’). And when the punkish "90s kid 
asks for a high five, his ‘50s counterpart, 
who wears a Boy Scout uniform, gives him 
$5. Oh, pooh! 

A much smarter media parody comes 
from Rob Reiner, the former All in the 
Family co-star turned movie director. As 
Reiner, who acts as host, explains at the 
outset of his new cps series, Morton & 
Hayes, Chick Morton and Eddie Hayes 
were a popular comedy team of the 1930s 
and ‘40s, All their movie two-reelers, how- 
ever, were thought to have been lost in a 
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“tragic fire,” until 100 of them were recent- 
ly rediscovered in a vault. Each weck Rei- 
ner introduces one of these forgotten 
chestnuts (with names like Society Saps and 
Daffy Dicks), restored in all its black-and- 
white drabness. 

The whole thing, of course, is a put-on. 
Reiner has shrewdly re-created the bar- 
gain-basement look and ham-fisted style 
of those old comedy shorts: dawdling pace 
(with Hal Roach-style music in the back- 
ground), cornball jokes, elaborate double 
takes, slapstick fights with the camera 
speeded up. Typical gag: Chick, the skinny, 
acerbic one, tries to wake up Eddie, the 
fat, dull-witted one. He shakes him, rings 
an alarm clock in his ear and blows a bugle, 
to no avail. Finally, Chick sits down and 
says, “That is a nice-looking piece of 
cake.” Eddie pops up and asks where the 
food is. 

Kevin Pollak and Bob Amaral, playing 
the duo, are a bit on the bland side, and the 
show’s amateurishness doesn’t seem to be 
entirely satire. Still, Reiner’s In-jokish stunt 
has plenty of funny moments and an ap- 





parody of bad movie comedies? No net- 
work programmer in his right mind could 
expect this to be a hit. 

Reiner is only the second biggest au- 
teur to take a crack at TV this summer. Ste- 
phen King’s Golden Years, another css of- 
fering, is the first TV series created and (in 
all but two of its seven serialized episodes) 
written by the prolific author. From the ti- 
tle, one might expect another of King’s 
nostalgic memory pieces, in the Stand by 
Me vein, rather than a grisly horror story, a 
la Pet Sematary or The Shining. It turns out 
to be neither. Golden Years is an old-fash- 
ioned science-fiction tale with spy-novel 


trappings. And pretty nifty stuff. 
vaguely futuristic government lab- 
oratory, where a mad scientist (Bill 
Raymond) is conducting experiments on 
tissue regeneration. When his lab blows 
up, a 70-year-old janitor (Keith Szara- 
bajka), who is about to be laid off because 
of failing eyesight, gets contaminated by 
the chemicals. He survives, but with a dif- 


he series takes place in a secret, 


pealing, renegade air. A black-and-white | ference: he begins to grow younger. 





That premise might be enough for a la- 
zier author, but King has cooked up an ar- 
ray of subsidiary characters and plots to 
keep things lively. There is the preening 
general (Ed Lauter) who oversees the lab, 
his edgy chief of security (Felicity Huff- 
man) and a government investigator (R.D. 
Call) who has his own mysterious agenda. 
King’s mordant touches are everywhere: 
an electrified fence surrounding the lab, 
which fries any bird that lands on it; the 
bleakly regimented, 1984-ish atmosphere 
of the plant. Except for the janitor and his 


wife (Frances Sternhagen), every character | 


who is introduced seems oddly remote, sin- 
ister or just plain screwy. Not since the de- 
but of Twin Peaks has a TV series been so 
disorienting. 

Like one of King’s long-winded novels, 
Golden Years takes its sweet time unfold- 
ing. But the result is unusually dense and 
evocative TV drama. At times the show re- 
calls another TV excursion into paranoid 
sci-fi: The Prisoner. That short-lived cult hit 
came and went during the summer too. 
Maybe the networks ought to re-examine 
their calendars. a 





A are waiting for the first session 
of their summer school acting class to 
start. A 23-year-old hunk races into 
the room and identifies himself as 
their teacher. “Sorry I'm late,” he 
says. “I hit the most incredible traf- 
fic on the 405.” He immediately 
} launches into a zippy one-minute 
rendition of his life story, then coaxes 
the students to get up in front of the 
class and do the same. Brenda, a 
perky junior, goes first, and her auto- 
biography ends with the news that 
she broke up with her boyfriend last 
night. Mutters another girl in the au- 
dience: “I’m always the last to know.” 

Welcome to West Beverly Hills 
High, where the kids look great, the 
cars look expensive and the prob- 


group of high school kids [ 








lems never look as bad after a good 


baking in the sun. It’s the setting for | 
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Beverly Hills, 90210, the Fox network 
series that is catching on with the 





Promised land: Priestley with the posh set _ 


tensomething crowd like an epidemic of mono. The feather- 
weight drama, which premiered last fall, focuses on Brenda 
and Brandon Walsh, teenage fraternal twins who have moved 
with their family from middle-class Minnesota to posh Beverly 
Hills (zip code: 90210). Ratings, after a slow start, have grown 
steadily; the show draws more teenage viewers than any of its 
Thursday-night rivals (including top-rated Cheers) and, in 
some recent weeks, more teens than any other show on TV. 
Stars Shannen Doherty and Jason Priestley, along with co-star 
Luke Perry, have become teen fanzine favorites. Fox is so 








Cute and Peppy in Beverly Hills 


pleased that it has ordered 30 new epi- 
sodes for the upcoming season (com- 
pared with the usual 22 or 24), and be- 
gan airing them last week, a full two 
months before most of the network fall 
premieres. 

It’s not hard to see the show's at- 
traction. The cast is drop-dead cute, 
and the low-impact story lines bounce 
from the trivial to the traumatic with 
breezy assurance. One week Brenda’s 
big problem is a stray mutt she has 
brought home that keeps the family 
awake with its barking. The next week 
she has to pay her first visit to a gynecol- 
ogist when she thinks she is pregnant, 
Call it “After School Special Lite.” 

What redeems the show (produced 
by that master of ’70s fluff, Aaron Spell- 
ing) is its laid-back respect for the char- 
acters and a refreshing lack of sancti- 
mony. The Walsh parents are neither 
saints nor bumblers, and their offspring 
are among the few TV teens who actu- 


ally seem capable of reaching ethical decisions on their own. 
Best of all, viewers can take a vicarious peck at Beverly Hills 
decadence while keeping their moral distance. When Brandon 
lands a dream job as cabana boy at a swank beach club, he is 
forced to quit his low-paying job at a diner without giving ad- 
vance notice, much to his boss’s dismay. After wrestling with 
his conscience, Brandon returns to the diner and offers to stay 
another week. No problem, says the owner; he has already for- 
given Brandon and hired a replacement. 

Who said California wasn’t the promised land? 


—Rk.Z. 
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No one can touch the heroics of 

our U.S. Olympians. And, as 

an American, it’s a thrill 

to share in their glory. 

Now you can hold 

onto the action 

and excite- 

ment with ¢ Fa 

five new ee 

I rela Melire) 

Field Olympic stamps that capture all 

the color and drama of competition. 

They’re available at your post office. To 

order by mail, just call (816) 455-4880, 
or use this coupon. 
And be inspired 
by some of America’s 
greatest heroes. 
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Now an exciting new 
magazine offers a bounty of 
history, spectacle and fun for 
Southern travelers. 

Travel South—lose your- 
self to the sand and surf of 
Southern beaches. To rustic 
resorts. Grand hotels. Inti- 
mate restaurants. World-class 
golf courses and tennis courts. 

Get insider where-to, 
when-to and how-to on 
tours...cruises...weekenders... 
festivals and more! Even 
maps! Plus ingenious trip tips 
and a personalized Southern 
travel service—to eliminate 
snags before you ever get 





started! 


The time is right! 
Subscribe now 
and save 17% 


1 year (4 issues 
yaly'$9:97 


Call toll-free 
1-800-633-8628 
In Alabama call 
1-800-292-8667 


TRVELSOUTH 


P.O. Box 830611 Birmingham, AL 35283 
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| spa, where a la carte treatments re- 
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Two Mud Treatments—to Go 





Feeling stressed? In major centers, a quick trip to a day 
Spa is the trendy way for busy people to relax in a hurry. 


F ast cars, faster food—everything is get- 
ting quicker, including the rush to 
relax. Hard-driving Americans who will 
not—or cannot—take time for the lengthy 
luxury of a resort spa still want tiny bites of 
that bliss. Increasingly they are getting 
them by popping around the corner to a 
day spa, where a body scrub, mud bath or 
Shiatsu massage can be had in a jiffy. From 
Manhattan to Los Angeles, the 
body-friendly pit stops are becom- 
ing the trendiest way to deal with 
clangorous city existence. “All the 
stress just falls away,” says Susan 
Luokkala, a Los Angeles financial 
manager who makes regular visits 
to an urban oasis. 

City spas probably owe their 
popularity to the growing number 
of women professionals who want 
to cram the benefits of a massage or 
body scrub into their crowded busi- 
ness day. But the facilities cater to 
both sexes, and for rushed execu- 
tives or work-out enthusiasts, they 
help unknot kinks and ease ten- 
sions. Corporations are joining the 
trend by rewarding employees with 
day-spa gift certificates; rather than 
woo clients over lunch at a chic res- 
taurant, many businesswomen now 
treat them to a short stint at a day 


place the lengthy regimens at full- 
time facilities. 

At Susan Ciminelli’s retreat for 
the tired masses in Manhattan, New 
Age music fills the air. Rock crystals 
are placed throughout the estab- 
lishment to give “a sense of calm re- 
laxation,” she explains. Ciminelli, who 
calls city spas “maintenance,” offers a 
menu of seaweed facials and body treat- 
ments, all priced at about $65. Patrons at 
Beverly Hot Springs in Los Angeles bathe 
in marble-and-stone pools, then stretch 
out to be rubbed with a velvety mixture of 
oil and honey, and finish off with a facial 
pack of freshly grated cucumber. Total 
cost: $70. 

Dorit Baxter opened a spa in mid- 
town Manhattan after listening to her 
skin-care clients say how they longed to 
visit a spa for only two hours. Now they 
can get slathered in a thick green paste 
made from Mediterranean seaweed, 
baked, cooled, cleansed, and then zip 
back to the office in little more than an 
hour. Her first male customers, Baxter 
reports, appeared reluctantly, at the urg- 
ing of a wife or a girlfriend. Now, they 


| 





book such treatments as a head-to-toe 
application of mud from the Dead Sea or 
a deep-muscle vibration massage. Robert 
MacDonald, partner in a venture-capital 
firm and a regular client, frankly enjoys 
the pampering. “This is not the no-pain, 
no-gain part of well-being,” he says. 

Day spas are a lot easier on the pocket- 
book than the residential variety, where 


Urban oasis: easing tensions at Burke Williams 





prices can zoom to more than $3,500 for a 
week’s stay. Day-spa regimens can start as 
low as $35 for a 40-minute facial or head to- 
ward the $100-plus range for a massage or 
cleansing treatment. At the Burke Williams 
urban spa in West Los Angeles, attendants 
smooth on plant and flower oils, each with 
its own purpose: some stimulate fatigued 
muscles; others soothe them. While classi- 
cal music plays softly, clients are pummeled 
into tranquillity with a deep-tissue sports 
massage, followed by the application of 
cooling citrus-scented lotions. Owner Bill 
Armour’s clientele has grown 350% in the 
past year, to as many as 80 people a day, and 
next year he will be moving to bigger quar- 
ters. In the austere "90s, it seems, a little 
pampering can still go a long way—so long 
as it happens fast enough. —By Emily Mitchell. 
Reported by Georgia Harbison/New York and 
Diana Mathers/Los Angeles 
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Randy Jones Willie Owens 
Albertville, AL Mobile, AL 





Bill Oliver Mike Nowell 
Stone Mountain, GA Jackson, MS 


Of all our agents across the nation, these are this year’s professionals 
whose hard work, dedication and commitment to their policyholders set them 
apart from the rest. In recognition of their excellent performance 
records, we are proud to name them to our President's Conference. 
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Mississippi farm- 


raised Catlish are 
fed a gourmet diet of 
natural grains and 
proteins. The result? 
Perfect, plump, 
delicious fish 
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Our ponds provide 
just the right growing 
conditions — a rare 
combination of sun, 
soil and fresh water 
drawn deep from the 
alluvial aquifers of 
the Yazoo basin. 




































Catfish Antipasto 














Cashew Crusted 

Catfish with 
Tomato Basil 
Cream 





also 
compile Catfish 
recipes from around 
the country. And 

we take the best and 
put them in a book 
Our new cookbook, 
16 pages with 20 
recipes. All extraor- 
dinarily good tasting 





Unlike most fish, ours 
must pass Inspections 
conducted by the US.D& 
for The Catfish Institute 
Only catfish of superior 
quality, freshness and 
taste will eam this seal 


If you'd like to become 
a Catfish chef (or expand 
your Catfish horizons) 
write for our new recipe 


book 


STATE IF 


Send a check or money 
order for $2.00 to 

The Catfish Institute 
Box 3271 

Belzoni, MS 39038 
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How to Eat, How to Live 











Books 











By MARTHA DUFFY 





h, to discover in the pages of a book 

the secret of the sweet life—the joys 
of a bountiful climate, brilliant sun and a 
splendid cuisine. The problem is that con- 
tentment is a tough subject for a writer. 
Travel literature is rich, the annals of stay- 
ing put sparse. Cookbooks fill libraries, but 
the revelations of satisfied palates, at least 
accounts that seduce and inspire a reader, 
are scarce. 

All that makes Peter Mayle something 
of a wonder. A devout sun worshiper and 
the husband of an expert amateur cook, he 
stumbled on a patch of Provence and left 
his native England without delay or regret. 
He did the things a lot of dreamers do: 
he bought language tapes, a 200-year-old 
house, a Citroén deux chevaux, and re- 
solved to write a novel. But the renovation 
of ancient stone and the crafting of new fic- 
tion do not mix; each day workmen ban- 
ished Mayle to a succession of chalky cor- 











Sick of foul British weather, Peter Mayle finds a paradise in 
Provence, and even a pot of gold 


ners. So what could he do with his time 
except make his fortune—by chronicling 
the scene around him in irresistible prose? 

Two books later, Mayle is something of 
a publishing phenomenon. Toujours Pro- 
vence (Knopf; $20), his second collection 
of essays, is climbing the best-seller lists. 
The success story began two years ago with 
the British publication of A Year in Pro- 
vence. The hardback edition at first re- 
ceived a mild, pleasant response, but never 
underestimate favorable word of mouth. 
In paperback the book was No. | on the 
charts for 60 weeks, and Mayle’s plumber, 
mason and the rest of the artisans became 
popular heroes. In the U.S. the paperback 
has just appeared, and the publisher is 
rushing extra printings. 

It’s significant that the first sentence of 
the first book is “The year began with 
lunch.” This flat-bellied author (“only one 
real meal a day”) loves food with discrimi- 
nating passion and in Provence has found 
his ideal turf. “You pay attention,” he ob- 





serves, “to when the melons are good, 
when asparagus arrives, to the fact that 
wild mushrooms are due in three weeks. 
It’s about as far away from pretentious cui- 
sine as you can get. Everyone’s got an opin- 
ion or a secret. With a couple of questions, 
they'll talk about it.” 

Or they'll talk to this curious listener. 
Toujours Provence contains an intricate 
aria of shoptalk from an expert truffle 
hunter who has even filmed his pig at work, 
“its snout moving rhythmically back and 
forth, ears flopping over its eyes, a single- 
minded earth-moving machine.” A similar 
cameo on the history of pastis (“the milk 
of Provence”’) is written with an unpom- 
pous sense of discovery and an appropriate 
amount of thirst. 


hough he has mastered the offhand 

approach, Mayle, 52, has a sophisticat- 
ed sense of how to make words count and 
how to charm a reader. He credits his skills 
to his early career in advertising. He had 
chosen the field mostly because of his fa- 
vorite English teacher, who, in addition to 
pointing out the elements of style, noted 
that writers “can live where they like, work 
on their own schedule, choose their subject 
and blame no one but themselves for fail- 
ure.” Mayle had finished college in Barba- 
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dos, where his father was liv- 








ing. There he discovered 
another lifelong love: the 
sun. Says he: “I thought, you 
don’t have to wear socks 
here. I am physically attract- 
ed to warm, bright skies.” 

In London he became the 
protégé of adman David 
Ogilvy, whom he greatly ad- 
mires. People in advertising 
are reviled nearly as often as 
lawyers, but Mayle thinks it 
makes a fine first career. 
“You learn to present an 
idea lucidly, and you must 
have a picture of who your 
audience is,” he says. “It’s a 
wonderful preparation for 
several things, like politics 
and charity work.” 

Sixteen years ago, Mayle 
quit the field. “I ran out of en- 
thusiasm, which is essential,” 
he says. The worst part was the drop in in- 
come: “Huge ... huge.” But other things 
suggested themselves. When his eldest son 
(he has five children) asked him about the 
facts of life, he found himself tongue-tied. 
He sat right down and wrote a manuscript, 
Where Did I Come From?, which was bought 


| byapublisher in 15 minutes. Mayle’s conclu- 


sion: “This is the game to get into.” 
He is still chastised in the press for 











Banished from his turf by workmen renovating 
his house, what could a writer do but jot down 
the charms of the local scene? 


another project—a series of silly books, 
done with a cartoonist, called Wicked Wil- 
lie. Willie is an erect penis. Until the publi- 
cation in Britain of Toujours Provence, the 
author had pretty much slipped under the 
critical net and tended to think of review- 
ers as tolerant folk like himself. But second 
time around, his detractors were ready. 
The Spectator magazine published not one 
but two critiques upbraiding Mayle for 





barging into print after only 
three or four years in the 
area, using occasional 
French phrases and being 
arch. One account even dis- 
parages Provencal cooking 
(“never the kind of haute cui- 
sine to be found ... in Bur- 
gundy or the Périgord”). 

Yes, there are occasional 
foreign words, and once in a 
while the author’s geniality 
shades into coyness. But it is 
also true that the South of 
France has been a favorite 
stamping ground for British 
vacationers for generations 
now; many of the intelligen- 
tsia have bought houses. It 
just may be that Mayle has 
committed the unpardonable 
sin of making money out of 
simple material that was 
available to all. 

On a book-promotion tour through the 
U.S. last month, Mayle met five people in 
Cleveland who had driven through his town 
within the past year. Small world. Now it’s 
home to the “true heat and sharp light” 
of his adopted country. Not much has 
changed. The Mayles have a new car, but it 
is another Citroén. Finally he will finish his 
novel, to be called Hotel Pastis. It promises 
to be a good place to check into. a 
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TIME subscribers 
enjoy advisories 
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TIME bureaus 


around the world? 


The Bureau Chiefs’ Report: 
One of the exclusive privileges of TIME Plus 
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Food — 


A Tasty Touch 
Of Acid 


Specialty vinegars are the 
tartest new trend 





i n ancient Greece the physician Hippoc- 
rates prescribed it as an antiseptic. In 
the Italian city of Modena, precious bottles 
of aceto balsamico are still handed down 
like heirlooms. And at trendy dinners in 
Los Angeles, where the piripiri meets the 
mahimahi, it’s as spicy a table topic as what 
went awry with Robin Hood. 

We’re talking serious vinegar now, the 
familiar sour wine (a literal translation of 
the French vin aigre) that has become the 
condiment of the hour—and not just to 
sprinkle on salads or pickle veggies. As 
diet-conscious customers shun butter and 
cream, top toques at grand-luxe restau- 
rants increasingly use it to give low-cal pi- 
quancy to their creations, At Manhattan’s 
Montrachet, chef Debra Ponzek uses 
champagne vinegar as a basis for lemon- 
grass sauce and dollops cider vinegar into a 
ginger sauce for roast duck. 

Both rice-wine vinegars—vital to Ori- 
ental cuisine—and 
dark, mellow sherry 
vinegars are fast sell- a 
ers at specialty stores 
around the country. 
Even more popular 
among foodies is 
Modena’s aromatic, 
sweet-sour balsamic | a 
variety. Alas, most of ew 
the cheap brands on 
the U.S. market bear 
little resemblance to Sour sampler 
the syrupy real stuff, 
which costs as much as X.O. Cognac. 

Why settle for plain when you can get it 
flavored? Enid Stettner’s Wild Thymes, of 
Medussa, N.Y., bottles 25 different kinds 
of herb and fruit vinegars, including such 
exotica as Opal basil, hot pepper and blue- 
berry. (The labels, happily, offer some 
clues on culinary use.) 

Making one’s own, as a growing num- 
ber of amateurs have discovered, is not 
hard either. All you need is some decent 
wine and a starter kit (cost: $79 or so), 
which includes a barrel and a “mother”— 
the bacterial agent that in three weeks or 
so transforms the wine into acetic acid. 
There can be a downside to the hobby. 
Jeanette and Pierre Garneau of Nantuck- 
et, Mass., started producing small amounts 
a few years ago and now sell 1,500 bottles a 
year to New England specialty stores. The 
problem, says Jeanette, is that “we always 
smell like vinegar.” Es 
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CINEMA 


Board Stiff 


Pretty but dumb—the old refrain of a guy beguiled by a woman’s 
good looks, then crushed by her dullness. In these enlightened 
days, such japes are saved for Dan Quayle. But they could apply as 
well to a movie like POINT BREAK. No picture could be hand- 
somer. The camera moves with bold, often devious assurance: ac- 
tion sequences are as sleekly muscled as the torsos of the film’s jock 
hero (Keanu Reeves) and surfer villain (Patrick Swayze). Director 
Kathryn Bigelow has few peers at this aerobic cinema, as she 
proved a few years back with the weird, beautiful Near Dark. Here, 
though, limning the attempts of FBI agent Reeves to infiltrate 
Swayze’s beach-bum bank gang, Bigelow often forsakes her wits. 
Naked babe nukes G- 
men. Hero weakly abets 
heist. Director defers cli- 
max for a little documen- 
tary on skydiving. So how 
do you rate a stunningly 
made film whose plot 
buys so blithely into 
macho mysticism that it 
threatens to turn into an 
endless bummer? Looks 
10, Brains 3. —R.C. 


CINEMA 


A Chill on the Heart 


To be young, gifted and black in America today is to live poised on a 
cruelly honed knife-edge. There are doubtless more opportunities 
than ever for bright, ambitious kids to escape the ghetto. But the 
chances of being wasted by random violence have also increased. In 
his remarkable debut film, BOYZ N THE HOOD (as in neighbor- 
hood), writer-director John Singleton, 23, maps gang-ridden South 
Central Los Angeles with a cartographer’s cool realism. But what 
gives powerful resonance to his film—whose opening was accompa- 
nied by shootings in theaters across the U.S. that left at least one 
dead and dozens wounded—s his portrait of three young men strug- 
., Sling to keep their balance as drive-by 

» Shootings redden the night streets. Tre 
= Styles (Cuba Gooding Jr.) is sustained 
= by the example of a strong father, while 
his best friends, brothers Doughboy 
(Ice Cube, the rapper) and Ricky (Mor- 
ris Chestnut), are betrayed by the lack 
of such a man. Singleton is aware that 
the ghetto is the chanciest of universes 
where one’s fate can be determined by a 
moment’s loss of temper. Or by stand- 
ing on the wrong corner at the wrong 
time. Even in its warmest moments, 
there is a fearful chill in this hood’s air. 
And on the hearts of its boyz. —RS. 





OPERA 


. 
Post-Funny in Poland 

If some Romantic operas are funny (e.g., Wagner's Die Meistersing- 
er), can some post-Romantic operas be called post-funny? That was 
the question raised last week by the newest work of Poland’s Krzysz- 
tof Penderecki, 57, a leading European composer who has increas- 
ingly been changing the gardes, from avant to rear. UBU REX, which 
opened the Munich Opera Festival, is based on the 1896 play Ubu 
roi, by French Absurdist Alfred Jarry, about a loathsome clod (read: 
typical bourgeois) who murders the King of Poland and, supplanting 
him, ruins the country. Yet even with the events of the past two years 
before him, Penderecki draws no particular political symbolism 
from the text, and his harmless, rather charmless tonal score simply 
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galumphs forgettably 
along. Far more Ubu- 
like are the sets and 
costumes by artist Ro- 
land Topor, which 
achieve startling new 
depths of vulgarity 
through their persis- 
tent evocation of feces 
and entrails. Is a trium- 
phal arch crowned by a : 
defecating man waving toilet paper black humor, or does it go be- 
yond post-funny and into the realm of merely disgusting? —M.W. 


MUSIC 


Sunshine Girl 


So this is the music that a happy heart sings: love songs of wistful- 
ness and tentative fulfillment, blues that take the full measure of a 
strong, worldly spirit. Bonnie Raitt’s LUCK OF THE DRAW (Capi- 
tol), the follow-up to her breakthrough, breakaway 1989 album 
Nick of Time, had every right to be a record that took things for 
granted. All those Grammys, all those sales, 
after two decades of hard scuffing along the 
commercial fringe. She even, for Lord’s 
sake, got married. Can anyone so blessed 
keep her edge? Easily. The tone of the new 
album is set by the superb title cut, a fleet bit 
of narrative songwriting by Paul Brady about 
a waitress who yearns to make it big as a Hol- 
lywood writer. Raitt gets the poignancy of 
the waitress’s ambition, and its irony too: her 
dream of making it in Hollywood as a screen- 
writer is like a Grand Prix hopeful’s dream- 
ing of driving a radio cab, Raitt keeps that 
trim balance of wit, perspective and un- 
forced compassion throughout. A singer 
who has made so much capital out of stormy 
weather could easily have lost her way in the 
sunshine, Raitt navigates in fine style to the 
far side of the silver lining. IC. 








THEATER 
Icebound on Fire Island 


Two married couples, linked by kinship and tacitly tolerated adul- | 
tery, strive to have fun in what is for them a queasy setting: a gay 
ghetto on Fire Island, near New York City, where one of them in- 
herited a house from a brother who died of Arps. But they experi- 
ence the gift as a reproach for past neglect, and with one set of too 
near neighbors blaring opera while the other revs up show tunes, 
they feel like interlopers, a misfit minority. This gay-straight con- 
flict, subtly mused on, lifts Terrence McNally’s LIPS TOGETHER, 
TEETH APART beyond tragicomic tone poetry about the lonely va- 
garies of wedlock. Since the play opened last month off-Broadw ay, 
the foursome have been exquisitely played by Nathan Lane, Antho- 
ny Heald, Swoosie Kurtz 
and Christine Baranski. 
Alas, both actresses de- | 
part this week for other 
* commitments. The re- 
placements are estima- 
ble—Roxanne Hart for 
Kurtz, Deborah Rush for 
Baranski—but it is hard to | 
imagine that the emotion- 
al journey, all around the 
world on one sun deck, can 
be the same. —W.A.H. III 
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— Sport- 


The Last 
Bastions 
Of Bigotry 


Ayear after the P.G.A. 
banned discrimination on 
the tour, private golf clubs 
have made, at most, 
token changes 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Il! 


hen the U.S. men’s pro-golf tour 

vowed last summer to stop hold 

ing its tournaments at clubs that 
discriminated on the basis of race, the deci- 
sion was hailed as somewhat akin to Jackie 
Robinson’s arrival in major-league base- 
ball in 1947, The Professional Golfers’ As- 
sociation heard a sudden outcry against 
holding the 1990 championship at all-white 
Shoal Creek Country Club in Birming 
ham—and against the widely known but 
long-ignored fact that 17 of its 39 tour 
courses were at private clubs with no black 
members. The P.G.A. quickly imposed 
antibias rules, and Shoal Creek admitted 
its first black as an “honorary” member. 
Within months the women’s and senior pro 
tours and the U.S. Golf Association, which 
sponsors the U.S. Open and Amateur tour- 
naments, followed suit 

Cynics said the repentant parties were 
probably motivated by money: image-sen 
sitive corporations and TV networks pro 
vide most of pro golf’s cash prizes, and the 
controversy prompted sponsors like IBM 
to yank $2 million in advertising from 
ABC’s P.G.A. championship telecast. 
Whatever the impetus, the response 
prompted such seasoned observers as Ar 
thur Ashe, the Wimbledon tennis champi 
on and historian of black athletics, to pre 
dict sweeping change at exclusive clubs. 
Said Ashe: “In two or three years it is going 
to be completely different.” 

A year later, however, it is disappoint- 
ingly the same. Says Calvin Peete, the fore- 
most black pro: “Shoal Creek really did not 
have much impact.” The nation’s private 
golf clubs—symbols of power and privilege 
at play, manicured enclaves of racial, reli- 
gious and sexual discrimination—show few 
signs of more than token reform. 

To be sure, at least five all-white 
clubs opted to change behavior, including 
Crooked Stick in Carmel, Ind., which will be 
host to the 1991 P.G.A. championship next 
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month. But four of those five have admitted 


one black each, and the fifth, Baltusrol, in 
Springfield, N.J., has pledged only to com 
ply with the racial rules by its date for play 
ing host to the U.S. Open in 1993 

Worse, these compliant clubs are in the 
minority. At least eight others gave up ma- 
jor championships rather than meet the 
rules, although a few have since begun to 
admit blacks and can regain eligibility, The 
St. Louis Country Club in Ladue, Mo., ced 
ed the 1992 Women’s Amateur Champion 
Ships, ostensibly because it is renovating its 
greens. The Chicago Golf Club in Whea 
ton, IIL, relinquished the 1993 Walker Cup 
Aronimink Golf Club in Newtown Square, 
Pa., took in a few blacks as junior members 
in recent months but withdrew from the 
1993 P.G.A. championship because it could 
not guarantee that such members would 
move up to full voting status by then. The 
Merion Golf Club in nearby Ardmore con 
cluded that it would not be integrated in 
time for the U.S. Women’s Open in 1994 

That is apparently typical: industry ex- 
perts estimate that three-quarters of the 
nation’s 5,232 private golf and country 
clubs have no black members. Among 74 
private clubs in the Chicago area, only 10 
say they have black members, and only 26 
enroll women. In the moneyed Westches 
ter County suburbs of New York, only 11 
of the 39 clubs have black members. In 
metropolitan Detroit, the tally is 11 of 38 

Discrimination against Hispanics is less 
sweeping but nonetheless apparent. In a 
1990 survey of 20 courses on the 
golfing circuit, nine said they had Hispan 
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ics as members; one declared it had none 
rhe other 10 courses did not respond on 
the issue. Says Rudy Berumen, a Tempe, 
Ariz., member of the Mexican-American 
Golf Association: “It’s not that easy for a 
Hispanic to join some clubs around here 
But it would be tougher for a black, unless 
he was a Governor or Senator.” 


or women, who were 50% of the 
sport's new recreational players last 
year, forms of clubhouse discrimina- 
tion vary. They may be denied membership 
or admitted only as associates of their hus 
bands. They may be excluded from certain 
dining rooms and bars or get lower priority 
for desirable weekend-morning tee times 
Last year Marcia Welch charged Pitts 
burgh’s Wildwood Country Club with most 
of these indignities. The crowning insult was 
that the club, which she joined while mar 
ried, told her to reapply and pay a new 
membership fee after her divorce. Even fe- 
male pro players can be snubbed on the job 
until the tour’s antibias rules take effect 
next year. The L.P.G.A. tourney July 5 to 7 
was at Highland Meadows in Sylvania, Ohio, 
where women are not voting members 
Veteran pro Tom Watson, whose wife 
and children are Jewish, resigned from the 
Kansas City Country Club last year after 
it blackballed accounting mogul Henry 
Bloch, a Jew. Although the club changed 
its mind about Bloch, Watson did not re 
In a New York Times column last 
month, he decried the “hypocrisy” of ad- 
mitting a single black to “integrate” and 
urged, “Let’s discriminate right now, each 
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pro tour rather than find black members—or move them ahead of a seven-year waiting list 


one of us, privately, between what is right | temb« 


and what is wrong.” 

The wrongs seem obvious. The highly 
visible act of excluding people from promi 
nent community institutions based on skin 
color serves as a powerful and disturbing 
symbol that racism is considered tolerable 
in the nation’s top social echelons—just as 
excluding women and Jews sends a message 
that sexism and anti-Semitism should still 
be considered permissible. In addition, in 
almost all cases, the private clubs bring to 
gether a community's business, professional 
and political élites and thus perpetuate pat- 
terns of unequal opportunity. 

The clubs’ excuse is that the very es- 
sence of privacy is freedom of association 
Most Americans accept that discrimination 
is wrong when it comes to work, school or 
government services but are queasy about 
social intrusions. And many all-white clubs 
do not see themselves as consciously dis 
criminatory. Aronimink said it 
had not excluded blacks—none 
had sought admission. New 
members are proposed by old 
members, who naturally choose 
relatives, friends and neigh 
bors, reinforcing the circle of 
privilege. The web tightens if a 
club has a waiting list. Promptly 
admitting minority members 
would mean jumping them 
ahead of others who have pa- 




















tiently stayed in line, 

That concern was cited by 
Cypress Point in Pebble Beach, 
Calif., when the club last Sep- 


CLUBS THAT MET THE NEW POLICY... 
Augusta National Golf Club, Augusta, Ga. 
Baltusro! Golf Club*, Springfield, NJ. 


Shoal Creek Golf Club, Birmingham, Ala, 


*has pledged to conform 


...AND SOME THAT DIDN’T 


Annandale Golf Club, Pasadena. ¢ alif 


withdrew its dramatic oceanside 
course from a P.G.A.-sanctioned pro-ama- 
teur tournament that it had been host to 
since 1947. Cypress Point insists that it has 
no ban on blacks, although it has no black 
members and none on the waiting list, 
where the delay is seven years. Vice Presi 
dent Dan Quayle, who belongs to Mary 


land’s male-only Burning Tree Country 
Club, played at Cypress Point in December; 
he said later he had been assured it “does 
not discriminate.” Members may genuinely 


believe it does not. 

Snobbery and exclusion have long been 
inseparable from golf. Playing even one 
round requires the use of expensive equip- 
me 


it, access to landscaped acres of green- 
sward and, for most people, expensive les- 
sons in technique. A caddy is a sort of walk- 
valet. At private Baltusrol, new 
members put up $25,000 as an initiation fee, 
plus a $5,250 bond and $3,900 yearly dues. 


long 
along 








Aronimink Golf Club, Newtown Square 
Butler National Golf Club, Oak Brook. Ill 


Cypress Point Golf Club, Pebble Beach. Calif 
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Dissident Watson: decrying the “hypocrisy” 
of admitting a single black to “integrate” 


In times gone by, those economic facts 
alone might have barred most blacks. But, 
just in case, the sport had overtly racist rules 
and practices. Blacks did not play in the 
élite Masters tournament in Augusta, Ga., 
for 41 years. The phrase “Caucasian race 
only” was part of the P.G.A.’s eligibility 
rules until 1961 

Despite this legacy, minorities now 
share in the game’s broad popularity. On 
Southern California’s public links, typically 
up to one-third of the players are black or 
Hispanic. At the Riviera Country Club in 
Los Angeles, where the initiation fee is 
$60,000, general manager Bill Masse says 
one-fifth of the 1,500 members are black, 
Hispanic, Asian or of Middle Eastern de- 
scent. Admission procedures are as Old 
Guard as at any all-white club: an applicant 
must be sponsored by six members who 
have known him or her for three years. Says 
Masse: “We admitted our first black mem- 
ber in the 1940s. We’re known as 
nondiscriminatory.” 

The lack of entrée at élite courses may 
contribute to golf's lack of astonishing black 
role models, 4 la Michael Jordan—except, 
perhaps, for Jordan himself, an eager ama- 
teur who joined the Wynstone Club in sub- 
urban Chicago because it offers color-blind 
corporate memberships. Only four of the 
P.G.A.’s 240 touring pros are black—and 
just 25 of the 20,000 country-club pros. The 
sport's one faint hope for mi- 
nority recruitment is the Atlan- 
ta-based Calvin Peete National 
Minority Golf Foundation. Set 
up in 1989 to award scholar- 
ships to promising blacks dis- 
covered on public courses, it 
has yet to sponsor anyone. Do 
nations total $100,000, barely 
enough for administrative ex- 
penses. Only $20,000 has come 
from pro golf and pro golfers- 
and not a penny from private 
country clubs, —Reported by 
David E. Thigpen/New York, with 
other bureaus 
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Essay 
Pico lyer 


An American 
Optimist 


ll across the world, America is still regarded as the home 

of optimism. But nations, no less than individuals, are of- 
ten negligent of their blessings. This year marks the centenary 
of one of the republic’s most bountiful and boundless founts 
of optimism; yet the occasion is more likely to be marked 
abroad than in the U.S. Henry Miller—his middle name was 
Valentine—was born the day after Christmas, 100 years ago, 
and spent the next 88 years as a professional enthusiast, mak- 
ing a living out of pleasure and a music out of saying yes. 
Where an Old World master, like the peerless Graham 
Greene, could write elegant circles around doubt, hedging be- 
lief in with a knot of moral ironies, Miller just went straight to 
faith. From the first page of his first book, Tropic of Cancer 
“I have no money, no resources, no hopes. I am the happiest 
man alive’—through 50-odd books about finding ecstasy in 
squalor, he simply sang of life and love as if the two were inter- 
changeable. His guiding star was Rabelais’s “For all your ills I 
give you laughter.” 

When Miller was growing up, the genteel tradition was in 
its prime: so much of America was so captive to European 
proprieties that it might have seemed the Revolution had 
been fought in vain. A writer like Henry James, for example, in 
transporting a nuanced country-house sensibility to England, 
was, almost literally, carrying coals to Newcastle; Miller, by 
contrast, brought to Europe things it was less accustomed to 
seeing: naked appetite, hopeless high spirits, French spoken 
with a Brooklyn accent. And what he brought back was some- 
thing even richer: the great French passions—of love and talk 
and food—translated into a rough Anglo-Saxon vernacular. 
Joie de vivre made American. 

For however much he tried to school himself in foreign 
masters of despair—Mishima, say, or Céline—Miller could 
not help remaining a fearlessly joyous soul, “100% Ameri- 








can,” as he put it, right down to his repudiation of America. 
No one ever embraced life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness more lustily. An Emersonic boom was his, and Whit- 
manic energy, Like Emerson, he saw the Greek roots in enthu- 
siasm—the word means divine possession—and knew that the 
poet “speaks adequately only when he speaks somewhat wild- 
ly... Not with intellect alone, but with intellect inebriated by 
nectar.” And like Whitman, his fellow rhapsodist of Brooklyn, 
he sang only of himself—in that great American form, the 
comic-romantic monologue—but found in the self everything 
he needed: “If we have not found heaven within, it is a certain- 
ty we will not find it without.” Celebration, not cerebration, 
was his thing: even in old age he was young enough to set 
about listing all the books he’d ever enjoyed, to fill his pages 
with reminiscences of his friends, to dash off 1,500 letters to a 
starlet named Brenda Venus (with whom, just before his 
death, he enjoyed an unlikely but passionate friendship), And 
even when inspiration failed him, Miller simply kept writing 
and writing till he broke into epiphany. No one who ever wrote 
so badly wrote so well. 

But more than his art it was his life, the only subject of his 
art, that served to inspire millions. By now it is easy to forget 
how many of our myths of youth were all but patented, or lived 
out most wholeheartedly, by Miller. The college dropout de- 
vouring dictionaries while working as a messenger for West- 
ern Union. The would-be writer heading off to Paris with $10 
in his pocket. The self-anointed artist collecting his mail at 
American Express, while living off his crooked smile. The un- 
derground man going back to nature and living, in his 50s, 
without telephone or electricity, The prophet unhonored in 
his home whose Tropic of Cancer was a cult classic in Europe 
but, true to the martyr-artist mystique, had to wait 30 years, 
until 1961, to make it past the censors of America. Carloads of 
Europeans still make the ritual pilgrimage to the Henry Miller 
Memorial Library in Big Sur, Calif. There they can find his leg- 
acy all over: in the QUESTION AUTHORITY bumper sticker on 
the van in which a wandering Englishman sleeps beside the 
road; in the HOW TO BE AN ARTIST poster on sale on the front 
porch; in the young man practicing his juggling on a sunlit 
lawn amid the redwoods. 

Miller was so spendthrift with himself, and so loud in 
praise of folly, that he laid himself open to every charge. Yet to 
return to his books is to find him much more shaded than the 
goatish orgiast of stereotype. Those who would brand him an 
irresponsible apostle of hedonism must explain why he grew 
so censorious when it came to drugs. Those who would call 
him a male chauvinist pig must account for his fervent champi- 
oning of Gloria Steinem and Germaine Greer. Those who 
would write him off as a pornographer must tell us why he 
spoke out against the sexual revolution (in which he found 
more signs of jadedness than love). Even his ardent worshiper 
Anais Nin confessed some disappointment that he kept so 
clean and “monastic” a home. Besides, the one person who 
called him “monstrous” was himself. 

For many Americans, Henry Miller is still a slightly embar- 
rassing presence, the unruly bumptious country cousin who 
makes a display of himself at the dinner table. At the age of 69, 
he had not yet seen his first book published in his homeland. 
And even now, 11 years after his death, he remains a tireless 
troublemaker (the movie about his love affair with Nin, Henry 
& June, prompted a new kind of X rating). Yet all this is pre- 
cisely what endears him to the visitors. It is why he is the envy 
of many an Old World sophisticate (George Orwell called him 
“the only imaginative prose writer of the slightest value who 
has appeared among the English-speaking races for some 
years past”). And it is also why the perennial schoolboy from 
the streets of Brooklyn—a New World Rabelais—is still, 100 
years on, one of the great American exports, unlikely to be 
eclipsed even by the Japanese. ” 
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. Tell that to your kid.C hances are, 
Ao in the Toyota Previa, it’s an assigned 
seat he won't mind taking. 
Nor would his brothers and sisters, or Mom and 
Dad. Because the Previa seats a family of seven* com- 
fortably with plenty of breathing room in any seat. 
While walk-through center aisles make it easy for the 
entire clan to hop in and out. 
The Previa also has a load of acreage for skis, bicy- As you can see, the Previa was built with one objec- 
cles, or even a dog house. Just fold up the two rear seats tive in mind. Your family’s comfort. 
and presto—instant wall-to-wall space. So the next time your kids tell you they need some 
Up front, the contoured instrument panel comple- space, give it to ‘em. 
ments the unique interior design of the Previa. Its 
sculpted center console provides easy access to the “T love what you do for me? 


optional CD player—a nine-speaker system that assures 


superlative sound quality, wherever you sit. CP) TOYOTA 


YOU ARE IN ROW 3, SEAT C. 





